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FOREWORD 





For the third time there is being published for the National Con- 
ference of Social Work a volume of papers presented at its 
Annual Forum which are considered to be of special interest 

to persons engaged in social group work and community organ- 
ization. The first two such volumes appeared following the 

1951 and 1952 Annual Forums. 

For this volume all manuscripts submitted in 1954 in the 
areas of social group work and community organization and not 
published in The Social Welfare Forum, the official Conference 
Proceedings, were considered, including papers presented at 
meetings sponsored by the Associate Groups. Since it was not 
possible to publish “Selected Papers in Group Work and Com- 
munity Organization” in 1953, two papers from that year’s 
Annual Forum are also included in the present volume. 

Suggestions for the papers to be included in this volume were 
made by the Conference Editorial Committee. Majorie Manning, 
former Executive Director of the Council of Social Agencies of 
Cincinnati, was selected as editor and made the final choice of 
the papers. An unusually large number of excellent papers 
were submitted in 1954. Since space was limited, many worthy 
of publication had to be omitted. The Conference hopes that 
some of them will be printed in journals of other organizations 
in the field. 

The papers included were selected on the basis of timeliness 
and with the hope that the material would be of concrete value 
to practitioners, supervisors, and volunteers in social group 
work and community organization. Since the Conference is an 
open forum, selection of a paper does not imply endorsement 
by the organization, nor does omission of any paper imply the 
opposite. Unfortunately, some excellent presentations at the 
Atlantic City Annual Forum were never submitted in manuscript 
form and therefore were not available for publication. 

















vi FOREWORD 


Two other volumes will be published in 1954 in addition to 
The Social Welfare Forum. The first will be Selected Papers 
in Casework and the second a collection of papers on adminis- 
tration, supervision, and consultation. 

The Conference wishes to express its appreciation to Miss 
Manning and to Mrs. Dorothy M. Swart, of Columbia University 
Press, as well as to the authors who submitted manuscripts 
for consideration. 








Joe R. Hoffer 
July 12, 1954 Executive Secretary 
Columbus, Ohio 
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GROUP AUTONOMY AND AGENCY INTAKE 
PRACTICE 


By GEORGE BRAGER 


The right of teen-agers to decide whom they wishto accept in, 
or reject from,their small friendship group has not seriously 
been questioned by professional social group workers. Grace 
Coyle, in defining basic steps taken by each friendship group, 
states: “It selects and accepts those whom it will include,”? 

If the group thus “selects and accepts,” the agency which 
specializes in a small group program abrogates, in essence, 
its responsibility to decide whom it shall serve to perhaps four 
or five children voting in a natural group. The agency, desirous 
of offering services to an individual youngster, convinced that 
the youngster needs a club experience, can make use of this 
experience, and will fit well into a particular group, finds itself | 
waiting anxiously to discover whether the Flying Jets—boys of 
fourteen—concur in this opinion. If the vote is six to four 
against the boy, the six boys have effectively denied to the 
agency its ability to offer significant service to this particular 
individual. 

It is the thesis of this paper that the social group work agen- (¢,,/ 
cy must bear, with the teen-agers, at least an equal part of the 
responsibility for deciding who shall be a member of the friend- 
ship group. The focus will be largely upon the agency, with an 
exploration of specific policy and the structure to facilitate the 
entrance of individuals into groups, an examination of the 
agency’s responsibility to the individual, and a brief look at the 
role of the worker in fulfilling the agency’s objective. 

It should be noted parenthetically that our concern will be 
limited to the teen-ager group. Although agencies are encour- 
aging a closely knit club program in their afternoon age groups, 
they have more and more reserved for themselves the right to 
make decisions regarding group membership for that age. With 








*Grace Coyle, Group Work with American Youth (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1948), p. 46. 

















2 AGENCY INTAKE PRACTICE 


the adolescent, in the throes of heightened feelings of group 
consciousness, the agencies have been hesitant, timid, unques- 
tioning of the right to group autonomy. 

The responsibility of the agency to play a direct role in de- 
termining who shall be a member of a friendship group rests 
upon certain assumptions: that the agency is clear about its 
objectives; that it has the right to decide what methods it shall 
use to achieve those objectives; and that it is obligated to make 
this known, in so far as possible, to the prospective member 
or group so that the latter may decide to affiliate or not as a 
result of this information. 

For example, the agency may be clear that one of its major 
objectives is the lessening of intergroup tensions. It decides 
that it shall employ certain methods for the achievement of this 
end, including nonsegregation in the use of agency facilities. 

It proclaims to the prospective member that this is the policy 
of the agency and that if he wishes to join, he must accept it as 
basic to agency service. 

None of us would quarrel with that. If the agency is clear that 
one of its objectives is to help members develop their own 
unique personalities and learn cooperative social relations, that 
its method for achieving this goal involves participation in a 
primary group, and that rejection from a group may, from a 
mental hygiene point of view, prove destructive to the individual 
and confining to the group, then it would follow that the agency 
is obligated to take responsibility regarding group membership, 
and to make this responsibility known to the prospective mem- 
ber or group as part of the intake interview. 

It is further assumed that we provide our most intensive 
service, our most significant contribution to the development of 
personality and effective social relationship, through participa- 
tion in a friendship group and that it must be limited in number, 
since dilution beyond twelve to fifteen members would destroy 
its character as a primary group. Further, while agencies pro- 
vide varied services of a special-interest and mass-activity 
nature, these are not substitutes for the intensity of the focus 
upon relationship in the club group. Finally, we must assume 
that rejection of an individual from small-group participation 
is destructive to the individual, and when it is an indication of 
a group’s invertedness, a lack of acceptance by its members 
of the right to difference in others, it is unhealthy for the group 
as well. 

While it is recognized that rejection from a group is not in- 
evitably damaging to an individual,that it may be the impetus 
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for an individual’s making positive change, and that not all in- 

dividuals are able to participate in a club program, if we do 

not agree that rejection is ordinarily a negative experience and 

that the agency has an educational obligation to act in such cir- 

cumstance, it is probable that we shall find little common agree- 

ment in the rest of our discussion. Most of what follows stems 

from the above. 
If the agency must, then, bear some of the responsibiljty for 

the membership of the small group, we must consider the form 

this responsibility shall take. We have, at present, limited our- 

selves to the vague exhortations of group leaders that “Johnny 

deserves a chance” and “Hal is a great guy.” We have felt that 

if the leader had a “good relationship” with his group, we had 

fulfilled our obligations: the Johnny’s and Hal’s were likely to 

be accepted. P 
Typical of our practice is the following record of the Queen- h) 

Teens, a group of fifteen-year-old girls: ; 
The girls then felt ready to begin questioning the prospec - 
tees, five of whom were waiting in the lounge. Millie counted 
out pieces of paper for the closed voting, and the girls men- 
tioned again that they had decided that two “no’s” meant a 
girl was eliminated. Lucille brought the first girl in. The 
group became very giggly, while the prospectee was very 
obviously nervous.... The questioning took about five minutes, 
and then Lucille began escorting her back to the lounge. As 
she did so, the girls grabbed for the papers and nervously 
began to write down their votes. A few of them had a difficult 
time. When the votes were counted, the girl had two “no’s.” 
I was astounded and a bit upset. I asked them if they would 
explain to me why the girl had been rejected. Julia objected 
to the question, saying that the vote was a closed one. I re- 
plied that I thought they had set up criteria by which to select 
the girls at their last meeting, that this girl seemed to meet 
all the criteria, and I wondered what we had missed. Lucille 
said that she wanted to know too. Mille said she voted “no” 
because she just didn’t like her. I said I felt it was very im- 
portant to think carefully before casting a negative vote: this 
girl was going to be hurt, and, unfortunately, there was no 
way of explaining the vote. Julia took this very seriously, 
particularly when I asked what it sounded like to reject a 
girl “just because I don’t like her.” Julia suggested that 
from now on, as we speak with each new girl, we try to ex- 
plain that if they do not get in, it isn’t because we think we’re 
better than they.... The same routine was gone through with / 
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the five new girls, and three of them were rejected. The 

group became giddier and giddier. 

It is apparent that there is little the leader could have done 
in this case; although she was on the side of the angels, she 
was ineffectual. Something was wrong in the very structure of 
the situation: in the cross examination of a peer; in the group’s 
making a decision based upon two votes out of nine; in the se- 
cret ballot itself. 

It may be that our agencies set no framework within which 
a group may vote upon membership because they have been in- 
timidated by the teen-agers, fearing that if they set conditions, 
the adolescents would vanish from the agency and into the night. 
Or it may be that since we traditionally work with groups “where 
they are,” and we find friendship groups “here,” we have not 
given sufficient thought to where they might.be if only we would 
supply the impact. 

The Queen-Teens were told at intake that it was “their” 
club, and that therefore they could choose their own members. 
No ground rules were set for this choice, possibly in order to 
encourage “democratic participation.” Grace Coyle has said 
that “a vivid conviction about democracy leads to the constant 
attempt to get people interested and able to decide questions 
that affect them.”? If the Queen-Teens are to be thus involved 
in decision-making, in what area do they have more right than 
in choosing the people with whom they will associate? 

And yet, it is time we retired some of our old thoughts about 
democracy. Our dependence upon form, such as election of 
officers, the agenda, voting procedures, the council, have often 
blinded us to democratic realities; our dependence upon struc- 
ture has hampered our movement toward democratic goals. 
Our commitment needs to be appropriateness in a particular 
situation and to a basic rather than a superficial reality. 

There is question, for example, whether, under the guise of 
democratic participation, agencies should condone undemo- 
cratic practices, such as the vote of two members being suffi- 
cient to blackball the prospective member of the Queen-Teens. 
Or whether it is educationally sound to allow adolescents to 
escape resonsibility for their behavior, particularly as it re- 
lates to the sensitive feelings of another adolescent, even 
through such an inalienable right as the closed ballot. We ques- 
tion, too, whether adolescents, so ill prepared for the responsi- 





? Grace Coyle, Group Experience and Democratic Values, (New 
York: Woman’s Press, 1947), p. 66. 
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bility involved in interviewing a peer, as evidenced in the em- 
barrassed and anxious giggling of the Queen-Teens, have the 
right, democratic or otherwise, to subject another adolescent 
to such an interview. 

Agency responsibility requires a framework which will be 
helpful to the leader in facilitating the entrance of individuals 
into groups with a minimum of nonproductive upset. It is not 
possible to know what might have constituted the discussion of 
the leader of the Queen-Teens with ner group if the girls had 
learned at intake, or even if she had been able to say, that in- 
terviews were not allowed, that decisions had to be made by 
majority vote, if consensus could not be achieved without a 
vote, and that there could be no secret ballot. It is my specula- 
tion, however, that she might then, in interpreting the policy, 
become involved in subject matter considerably more growth- 
producing for the girls. 

An example of the leader’s use of an agency policy prohibit- 
ing closed ballots in an adolescent boys’ group is recorded thus: 

I said we talked about democracy all the time, but what did 

it mean in a club? Jerry said it meant the right to vote some- 

one in or out. I said that it also meant that someone was 
responsible for his vote, and explained that closed votes 

were not allowed in the agency. Richard asked, “Why not?” 

I said that when we talked about democracy, we sometimes 

only focused on our rights and not on our responsibilities, or 

the effects of what we were doing. If we vote Milton out of 
the club, we ought to have good reasons and stand up for 
them. I said that we ought to make sure we know what he is 

like, and how our vote will affect him. Stanley agreed that I 

was right. We ought to give Milton a chance, he said. 

Another policy facilitating agency purpose in this regard is 
the prohibition of extended trial periods, because they are 
anxiety-producing without purpose. Teen-agers in our agencies 
ought not have the right to a cruelty which produces such ten- 
sion as to violate the integrity of another adolescent. 

A rule regarding the minimum and maximum number allowed 
in clubs is often used, although this is not its primary purpose, 
as a dynamic in facilitating the entrance of individuals into 
groups. If the agency, for example, requires a minimum of ten 
members, and there are only eight in the club, the members 
may be willing to broaden entrance requirements, as in the 
following incident in the Honey-Debs group: 

Leila, suddenly very sober and self-contained, said she 

would like to propose Amelia as a member of the group. 
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Susan supported her, but there was much protest from the 

other girls, especially Clara and Jean. I reminded the girls 

that they needed new members to meet the agency require- 
ment, and wondered why they objected. Clara said that 

Amelia wasn’t pretty enough or well known enough to attract 

the boys, especially the Debonairs. Madeline made a short 

speech, in which she said that the club shouldn’t be depend- 
ent upon what the Debonairs think, that the present mem- 
bers wouldn’t want to be judged as severely as they are 
judging the others, and that since they needed new members 
anyway, they shouldn’t be so picky; nobody is perfect. The 
others seemed impressed by this, and after some discussion, 
they decided to invite Amelia to their next meeting. 

One agency whose practice has incorporated the policies 
described heretofore has decided, as well, te notify each club, 
as a part of its group intake session, that if the group is not 
at maximum membership of fourteen one month after its first 
meeting, the agency will supply members. If, six weeks later, 
the club is again not at maximum, the agency will again supply 
membership; and once more, six weeks later, it shall have the 
same right. There will thus be three periods during which 
first the group and then the agency may decide upon member- 
ship. 

This agency serves a middle-income, primarily Jewish 
clientele in a surburban community. The majority of the teen- 
agers take a general academic course in junior and senior high 
school, preparatory to college entrance. A sizable proportion 
of the total Jewish teen-age community is active in the agency, 
its club program having expanded each year. 

The membership plan devised by this agency, while appro- 
priate to its community, program and membership, might rea- 
sonably be inappropriate for another agency. Pivotal tothe suc- 
cess of the plan is how the teen-agers will react, and their 
reactions will depend upon the mores and traditions of the 
agency; the relationship of the teen-agers to, and their identifi- 
cation with, the agency; the extent to which, as individuals, they 
are willing to accept adult direction; the importance in the teen- 
age community of the agency’s program; and the degree of 
willingness to compromise in order to participate in that pro- 
gram. This, in turn, will be related, as has been indicated by 
the Warner and Lunt study* as well as by other sociologists, 
to factors such as social class, level of education, economic 





*w. Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt, The Social Life of a Mod- 
ern Community. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941). 
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status, size of community, and religious and racial background. 
The plan of the agency is thus presented as a guide rather than 
as a blueprint. I believe, however, that it may be applicable in 
other settings as well as in this specific agency. 

It is hoped that the necessity to acquire a certain number 
of members within a specified time will provide a framework 
to counteract the lethargy which exists in so many of our 
groups. In essence, the policy tends to shift the alternative for 
the group from “Shall we take in new members?” to “Which 
new members shall we admit?” In thus sharpening, or defining, 
the choice, we increase the likelihood of the acceptance of 
newcomers. 

For some groups, the knowledge that the agency will act, if 
the club does not, will mobilize them to find their own candi- 
dates. In the process, a group’s unspecified and often socially 
undesirable criteria for membership—the amount of money the 
candidate’s family possesses, his athletic prowess; his looks; 
the shade of his skin—may become less significant. 

The club which is unable to provide its own membership 
would be supplied by the agency. Because of the group’s knowl- 
edge of policy from intake, and its opportunity to accept mem- 
bers previous to agency action, it would be more inclined to 
react to the newcomer himself rather than out of the myriad of 
other motives we find shaping attitudes toward new members. 
The limit of choice is potentially as positive as in the instance 
of a group of nine-year-old girls who stuck out their tongues 
at every new person when they were allowed to pass upon mem- 
bers, but who relinquished their facial contortions, and their 
negative feeling, once the agency changed its policy and reserved 
decision to itself. The struggle against new membership could 
be abandoned once the agency withheld choice,and there no 
longer needed to be a conflict between the group which would 
decide and the agency which had an overwhelming stake in what 
the decision would be. 

In referring newcomers, the feeling of the group need, ob- 
viously, not be negated. Although our focus must be on helping 
members broaden their respect for people unlike themselves, 
a member who is incompatible cannot be referred. It has been 
pointed out in another context that an agency can encompass a 
certain span of difference in behavior but that the span is lim- 
ited. Certainly this would apply to a group as well. A rubber 
band will stretch just so far before it snaps, and our referral 
of an individual would need to take into account the snapping 
point of acceptance of difference for the particular group. 
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How this is to be determined is too encompassing a subject 
for one discussion. We need to examine further, however, the 
extent to which difference can be contained in a particular 
group. We need to analyze at what point of cohesiveness a group 


is most likely to welcome a newcomer, and at what point in time. 


We need to question our intake methods; how we can learn about a 
member’s social ability, relatedness to his peers, level of sophis- 
tication, in order to measure the appropriateness of his place- 
ment in a particular group. While it is true that we have made 
beginnings in all these areas sufficient to implement a policy 
which affirms agency responsibility for deciding who shall be 
a member of the small group, we have a long road to travel 
before we may be satisfied with our efforts. 

Agency responsibility is not completed with the setting of a 
framework which will facilitate entrance into groups. It needs 
be concerned with the individual youngster who may, never- 
theless, be rejected by his peers. Too often, particularly in 
urban communities, the massive numbers served, the disin- 
terest of parents, or the looseness of community structure 
makes less likely a concern for the rejected youngster who 
leaves the agency, never to be heard from again. Perhaps, too, 
this is related to our discomfort in a situation so fraught with 
upset as is rejection. It would be interesting to know, in this 
context, if the three girls who applied to the Queen-Teens, and 
who failed to pass their group fitness test, were interviewed 
by a staff member in the agency. 

Where a youngster has directly asked a club to consider him, 
or where he has requested membership in a particular group 
of the agency, the supervisor should anticipate with him the 
possibility of rejection, and together they should formulate 
an alternative plan. A process will thus have been initiated 
which, in preparing the youngster, may make it more possible 
for him to withstand rejection. Furthermore, a connection will 
have been established with the supervisor which may be helpful 
in subsequent discussion should rejection become a reality. 

No matter what the circumstance, the agency must assume 
responsibility for discussing with a youngster the refusal of 
his peers to admit him into a group. It is apparent that the con- 
tent of this discussion cannot be detailed, since it will vary with 
each individual, although it may be well for us to examine one 
such interview to illustrate what is involved in a worker’s as- 
sumption of such responsibility. 

Charlie is a fourteen-year-old who made application to the 
Hawks. The group complained that he talked too much, always 
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wanted his own way, and was not, therefore, good Hawk mater- 
ial. With some pressure from the leader, however, they voted 
to accept him as a guest for a two-week period. The worker 
records in part: 

He said he wanted to ask one question; would I tell him how 

many boys voted against his being in the club. I tried to say 

that it wasn’t really important, but Charlie said that it was 
important to him. I told him that two fellows had voted not 
to have him in the club. Charlie said, “See, only two fellows 
are against me.” I felt very bad at this time, feeling the 
need clearly to show Charlie that he was not wanted uncon- 
ditionally by any of the boys. I said, “Charlie, no fellow 
voted to have you a member, only as a guest.” He said, “No 
one?” and I said, “No.” He was quiet, and tears welled in his 
eyes. I felt like a brutal person. I put my arm around him, 
and said, “Charlie, I told you this because I wanted you to 
know the truth. I know that it is hard, but if you think it is 
just a few fellows, then you will think it isn’t you, and then 
you will go on, just as you always have, losing friends in- 
stead of making them.” I just sat there with my arm on his 
while he wiped his eyes. I asked what he was thinking about, 
and he said, “Of my filibustering and wanting my own way.” 

I said it was good that we know two specific things he could 

work on. He wiped his eyes again, and said, “Yes, but that 

not wanting my Own way—that’s going to be tough.” 

The pain for the worker and for the boy is clear, and to the 
extent that this is inherent in such discussion, there is in- 
centive to avoid handling the problem. The worker in this in- 
stance faced Charlie with the reality of what was in his rela- 
tionship, or lack of it, with his contemporaries, and although 
it was done with sympathy and feeling—and if we were especially 
critical we might even say with overidentification—it was done 
directly. The worker tried to help Charlie make as construc- 
tive use as possible of the unhappy situation by sharing what 
was agency knowledge—there was basis in the complaints of 
the group, and the responsibility for Charlie’s unpopularity was 
his own. 

Charlie might have been led into believing that his misfor- 
tune was a trick of fate, an accident, or that it did not matter 
anyway since the Hawks did not admit new members, and his 
rejection, consequently, had no personal significance. Instead, 
the worker put into the situation what was real for Charlie, 
something with which he needed to come to grips; and this is 
what constituted real help and responsibility in the situation. 
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It perhaps need not be pointed out that if it was the estimate 

of the agency that Charlie’s rejection was due to the inbredness 
of the Hawks, the discussion would, of necessity, have been 
quite different. 

In some instances, discussion with a rejected individual leads 
to referral, although adolescence may be the most difficult age 
in which to effect use of a psychiatric service. In other in- 
stances, interpretation to an upset or irate parent must follow, 
and it is here that the agency need be clear what its policies 
regarding membership are, and the basis for them. 

Agency policy, however, is a hollow shell except as it is 
brought to life, applied creatively, by the agency worker. It is 
not possible to refer X child to Y group, for example, unless 
the worker has some basis in knowledge for making the re- 
ferral. Nor is it easy to implement a policy-setting condition 
limiting group decision unless the supervisor can maintain 
a point of view against opposition, maintain it with the direct- 
ness and courage growing out of real conviction, while at the 
same time possessing a sensitivity to the impact of the feelings 
of membership. 

Like the worker who said, in discussing Milton, “We ought 
to know what he is like, and how our vote will affect him,” the 
group leader must help members assume responsibility for the 
meaning of their vote to the youngster being discussed. He must 
help the group recognize what is real in their feelings about an 
individual, and what is the result of such other factors as, to 
name but a few, their mood of the evening, the threat of the new- 
comer to existing relationships, or their insecurity with the 
judgments he may make regarding their group. 

The leader must help group members to see whether 
they are acting upon stated criteria for membership and, if not, 
to face them with what they seem to be standing for. An example 
is the worker’s handling of a group of girls who said they 
wanted to admit members who “like the same things we do,” 
would work for the club and participate in its activities, and 
who then proceeded to pass judgment actually on the basis of 
whether the prospective member was able to attract boys to the 
group. The leader made them aware of this inconsistency, 
pointed out that it did not fit with their stated criteria, and com- 
mented, “I know that a club as a whole becomes popular when 
its members are popular, and that’s important, but I wonder 
whether you’re not concerned with other things about friends 
besides their being pretty.” 

The leader must be the bearer of the values of the agency. 
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Helping individual youngsters move into a group involves not 
only a breadth of social group work knowledge, but also a com- 
mitment to the values of the agency, as concretized through the 
specific policies outlined in this paper, and an ability to affirm 
those values. 

Frankie Addams, the young teen in The Member of the 
Wedding, the novel by Carson McCulbers, wonders sadly, “Who 
is the we of me?” “All members of clubs have ‘we’ to belong 
to and talk about, but I’m an ‘I’ person who has to walk around 
and do things by herself,” muses Frankie. “Who is the we of 
me?” The Frankies who inhabit our social group. work agencies 
deserve the most thoughtful practice we can provide. 

For the most part, this paper has noted the responsibility 
of the agency to contribute to this through clearly defined, 
specific policy. To the extent that policy is based upon an ever- 
increasing scientific knowledge of human beings, as individuals 
and in groups, will we be able to say to the Frankies, “That 
group—they are the we of you.” 
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OBSERVATIONAL STUDY OF ACTIVITIES 
FOR DISTURBED CHILDREN 


By PAUL GUMP 


A current research project at the School of Social Work of 
Wayne University is aimed at increasing our knowledge of the 
contribution of programing to the impulse-control balance of 
children and to their inactive behavior,’ By “program” we mean 
the activity which is presented, including its inherent limits and 
directions as well as its materials, tools, and other props. A 
program may be a game, a ritual, a craft project, a ride in the 
station wagon, and so on. The assumption of the investigation 

is that the programs which are presented will make important 
differences in the kinds of impulses provoked, the types of con- 
trols strengthened or weakened, andthe modes of interactions 
developed. 

This is a relatively new area in which to study variables of 
behavior; the more usual research study attempts to hold pro- 
gram variables constant and then study the effects upon behav- 
ior caused by variation of leadership style, amount of partici- 
pants’ sucess or failure, and the like. There have been some 


studies in which the problems were similar to our own interests. 


For example, the studies of cooperation and competition are 
really investigations of two types of program which differ in 
terms of the interpersonal relationships which are established 
by the program structure.’ 

A list of possible important variables in program will in- 





* This research program is supported by a grant from the 
United States Public Health Service under the Mental Hygiene 
Act. Dr. Redl (of the School) is principal investigator; the au- 
thor, project director. Active collaborators on this particular 
study were: George Witt, observer; Ted Goldberg, group leader; 
and John Brown, director of the Detroit Group Project. 

* Morton Deutsch, “A Theory of Cooperation and Competition ,” 
Human Relations, II (1949), 129-52. 
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evitably be quite lengthy; competitiveness represents only one 
of a multitude of variables. It is my purpose to consider several 
types of program which contain many variables, some of which 
overlap, but programs which are distinct from one another in 

at least some important ways. The central topic concerns vari- 
ations in interactions of selected subjects as these are related 
to variations in program. This report will not seek to prove 
anything but rather to share the hypotheses that evolve when the 
program participation and the concomitant interaction behavior 
of several children are subjected to detailed observation. 

Observations were made of four boys, members of two clubs 
of the Detroit Group Project. All four boys were referred to 
club program because of personality problems. The club meet- 
ings were designed to be therapeutic and therefore were more 
permissive and fluid than the structured club meetings held by 
the Boy Scouts, the YMCA, and similar groups. The observa- 
tions attempted to record every significant act and speech of 
a selected subject for ten minutes. The observer’s attention 
then shifted to a second subject, and that hoy’s behavior was 
similarly recorded. This process was repeated so that for 
each club meeting detailed observations of twenty minutes of 
behavior for each of two boys was obtained. The same boys— 
two in each club—were observed at weekly meetings. Obser- 
vations were taken from February to May, 1953. We have exact 
and detailed reports for ten meetings—reports on about three 
and one half hours of each boy’s behavior. 

Club meetings were held in a one-room building behind the 
office of the Detroit Group Project. Since most of the behavior 
took place in this one room, the observer was in a position to 
see and hear almost all that occurred. The observer was 
seated at a small table at one side of the room, and, after 
several meetings, his presence did not seem significantly to 
affect the behavior of the boys. 

There were several purposes of these observations: We 
wanted a permanent record of actual behavior which could be 
used as raw material in specific behavioral analyses. We were 
desirous of having practice material about which we could specu- 
late in developing concepts and measures for later control 
studies. Finally, we had a specific interest in the clubs them- 
selves and in learning what an individual boy did and what was 
done to him in the various program settings. 

For a study of the observations it became apparent that one 
type of program was quite frequent; this was the craft program. 
Boys made boats, swords, wallets, plaster of Paris molds, etc. 
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Games constituted a second type of program. Another type of 
program which occurred with great frequency consisted of 
those activities selected and invented by the child, often in com- 
petition with the leader-proposed program. We have not yet 
adequately conceptualized these types of activities; they include 
fiddling with props, chasing and tussling, cruising around, 
smashing materials, and so on. At present we call this con- 
glomeration “informal play”—a somewhat euphemistic label. 
What we mean by “informal play” is the program which has 
little or no structure of implicit means and goals, directions 
and limitations. A greater variety of program than crafts, 
games, and informal play was offered or permitted by the adult 
leader. However, such offerings were not repeated frequently 
enough to sustain any safe generalization about their effect up- 
on the behavior of the boys. § 

Many types of reaction could be observed. It seemed that in- 
teractive behavior was the most highly visible aspect of be- 
havior. One can see and hear an aggressive interaction; an 
aggressive wish or fantasy must be inferred. It was easier and 
safer, then, to restrict our first attempts at summarizing the 
behavioral effects of programs to those effects directly re- 
vealed in physical and verbal interaction. The types of inter- 
action which occurred with great frequency were those relating 
to: (1) hostility and defense against hostility; (2) dependency, 
especially on the leader; and (3) withdrawal from others. This 
report will consider the variations in amount and kind of hostile, 
dependent, and withdrawal interaction which occurred when 
program varied from crafts to informal play to games. The 
report represents results obtained when each of the programs 
engaged in by each boy is considered together with every in- 


teraction displayed while the boy was engaged in these programs. 


We shall attempt to show for each of the four boys the manner 
in which the program either provoked or supplemented his hos- 
tile, dependent, or withdrawing reactions to peers and adult 
leader. The first two boys reported on are relatively low in 
impulsivity and tend to operate within the limits of the 
leader-presented program; the second two boys are high in 
impulsivity and tend to operate outside these limits. As it 
turned out, one boy of each type was in each of the two clubs 
observed. All boys had the same adult leadership and ex- 
perienced similar programs. Of course, the over-all physical 
setting was the same for all boys. 

1. Kenneth is a relatively quiet, eleven-year-old Negro boy. 
Some of his problems stem from his mother’s rejection of him, 
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a rejection based upon his similarity to her disliked husband. 
The boy’s father has been out of the home for some time. 
Kenneth’s hostility is usually quite suppressed. His adjustment 
in school is conforming and achieving. There is a hint that the 
boy’s need of his mother’s approval generates this “good be- 
havior.” 

Kenneth’s primary participation is with the crafts program. 
Kenneth tends to be the first boy to become engrossed in mak- 
ing a wallet, a pin, a boat. He works longer than the other boys 
and shows marked resistance to the contagion of competing 
activities. An inspection of the detailed account of Kenneth’s 
interaction during his crafts program shows that the rate of 
interaction with peers is extremely low, but the rate of inter- 
action with the leader is relatively high. The crafts program 
screens out peer interactions; Kenneth deliberately ignores 
the activities of the other boys and at the same time makes 
many contacts with the adult leader. These contacts take the 
form of questions about what to make, how to make it, and re- 
assurance-sceking questions about how well he is progressing. 
A certain amount of such boy-to-leader interaction is almost 
inevitable in a crafts program. Certainly, the crafts program 
is of such a structure that this type of withdrawal from peers 
and approach to the leader has a reality grounding. We know 
that Kenneth, however, exaggerates this potential; for although 
he is quite familiar with the crafts materials and processes, 
he asks many questions which are “unnecessary.” 

In the informal program, Kenneth displays his fear of as- 
sertion and hostility. Only occasionally is he seduced into such 
activities as chasing, tussling, and throwing. Observations of 
a program of dyeing Easter eggs demonstrate Kenneth’s be- 
havior in the informal program and his “refuge use” of crafts: 

For a long period Kenneth had been dyeing Easter eggs. (So 

long as he is thus engaged the other boys usually do not 

bother him.) Kenneth picks up a volley ball and throws it 
against the wall. Roy comes up behind him and hits him. 

Kenneth throws the ball at Roy,and Roy counters by slinging 

boxing gloves and other items. Kenneth runs away, laughing 

uneasily in an attempt to make it all a joke. The leader in- 
terferes, and Kenneth runs and hides; later he dashes out 
to the wall switch and madly flicks the light on and off. Roy 
returns to throw things at Kenneth, and Kenneth smiles 
weakly and tries to protect his head. He finally calls for 
leader help. The leader tries to calm Roy, but Roy defies 
him. This defiance takes the form of throwing things and 
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dashing about the room. But Kenneth returns to his egg dye- 

ing as if nothing particular had heppened before or was 

happening now. The cycle is one of leaving the crafts, be- 
coming involved in aggressive interaction, then wildly flick- 
ing the lights on and off, and, finally, returning again to egg 
dyeing. This cycle is twice repeated after this incident. 

The observation shows Kenneth’s use of program in terms 
of his need for a safe spot when his own and others’ aggression 
becomes uncomfortably high. Since Kenneth suppresses his 
hostility, we have very few incidents where program and pro- 
gram props contribute to the expression of hostility. The most 
full-blown hostility occurs in dodge ball—a structured situation 


in which the hitting of another person is legalized and encouraged. 


In this setting, Kenneth shows vicious enthusiasm when playing 
against low-status peers. 4 

In general, however, the program diet which Kenneth con- 
sumes is largely crafts, and the detailed observations will show 
that this program is heavily emphasized by Kenneth because 
it lends itself naturally to continued suppression of hostility, 
to safety from more aggressive peers, and to easy, dependent 
interaction with the leader. 

2. Jerry is a chubby, ten-year-old white boy whose control 
is usually adequate and sometimes restrictive. His father is a 
very disturbed, severe man who is currently in a mental 
hospital. Jerry tries to endear himself to adults but is some- 
what tentative and annoying in his relationship with peers. His 
schoolwork is poor. 

Like Kenneth, Jerry uses the craft program heavily. This 
program is employed to get attention from the leader and re- 
spite from too intensive peer interaction. However, Jerry 
manages to enjoy a somewhat wider range of interaction while 
participating in the crafts. He asks for. help from the leader 
but he also reports to the leader on the misbehavior of 
other members. Sometimes he instructs others in just how they 
should proceed on their projects. When he is really frightened 
or disturbed, Jerry uses the crafts as a retreat. When he feels 
less threatened, Jerry uses the program in a different way. 
The following condensed observation is illustrative: 

Jerry is solidly planted behind a table and is sanding away 

at a plane fusilage. Out in the middle of the room Robert 

is again the group’s scapegoat. He and Jimmy are trading 

dares and insults. Jerry listens to and watches all of this. 

He chimes in affirmatively when Jimmy says that Robert 

eats horse droppings. When Robert shouts that Jerry eats 
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the same, Jerry leaves the table and ambles over to Robert 

and starts roughing him up. The leader stops this, and 

Jerry ambles back to his plane. After sanding a bit, he calls 

the leader’s attention to Robert’s breaking up the balsam 

wood. He sands a while, periodically letting out a screeching 
whistle. If Robert swears, Jerry, from behind his table, tells 
him to shut up. Jerry goes on sanding and gluing, getting 
occasional help from the leader, and once in a while ex- 
changing suggestions with peers. 

Broadly speaking, Kenneth and Jerry use the crafts program 
in the same way. For both it is a means of reducing interaction. 
But while Kenneth often uses the program to avoid peers, 

Jerry employs the crafts somewhat as a home base. He operates 
out from the crafts program, usually by observing the others 
from this vantage point and occasionally lumbering out to 
assert himself. 

In the informal program, Jerry manages to work in consid- 
erably more aggressive behavior than does Kenneth. He oc- 
casionally attacks the property of others, yet vigorously pro- 
tests if any of his own materials or activities are interferred 
with. However, much hostility that might be translated into 
peer interaction is apparently drained off in the destruction of 
things. Thus, Jerry’s hostile interaction is no more frequent 
in the informal setting than in the arts and crafts program. 

Kenneth’s and Jerry’s behavior in relation to the program 
structure is more easily interpreted because they tend to work 
within the limits and directions implicit in the structure. If 
these boys are making boats, they tend to use the tools and 
props in the conventional way and they interact with peers and 
with leaders in a manner which reflects the interaction stimu- 
lations and limitations inherent in a crafts program. The re- 
action of the other two boys to leader-proposed crafts pro- 
grams is quite different. These boys tend not to engage in a 
craft program but to select only elements of that program—its 
materials, tools, and fragments of its fantasy content. They 
develop their own program from these elements. Most com- 
monly, their behavior shows little impulse-delay; goals, if they 
exist in consciousness, are those which can be obtained with 
short and simple preparatory effort. A step-by-step accom- 
plishment of a variety of sub-goals in order to reach a visual- 
ized but distant end-goal is rarely achieved. Behavior necessary 
to achieve this latter pattern we have labeled “contingency effort.” 
Whether or not a program demands much contingency effort is 
probably crucial to its success or failure with impulsive children. 
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In spite of the fact that the second pair of boys rarely en- 
gage in the leader-proposed program, they do operate within 
program settings. This setting is more self-determined, fluid, 
disorganized, and much less directive than the program to 
which Jerry and Kenneth submit. Yet, this program may be 
expected to affect interactive behavior, but in a less determina- 
tive manner. 

3. The third boy is Lloyd, a Negro lad of about eleven who 
is rejected by his father because the father feels that Lloyd is 
dull and incapable. Lloyd naturally resents his more success- 
ful siblings. His attention span is reported as short; in fact, 
Lloyd’s behavior sometimes causes adults to wonder whether 
he is ultraimpulsive or very stupid. 

Lloyd is rarely involved in the crafts program. More often 
he uses some fragment of the program to engage in more 
aggressive and active behavior. However, when he is involved 
in the crafts it is rather surprising to see that his interactions 
are somewhat similar to those of Kenneth and Jerry. He asks 
questions about how to make objects and questions designed to 
gain approval from the leader. But for the most part, the crafts 
program, which serves Kenneth and Jerry so well in gaining 
a gratifying relationship with the leader and a tolerable rela- 
tionship with peers, does not help Lloyd. He fights the program. 
he attempts to seduce the others out of it and into more simple 
and aggressive play. 

Lloyd can concentrate his energies better in games; although 
these occasions are riddled with conflict interaction, he sticks 
with the games and returns to them frequently. Hostile inter- 
action is quite likely when he is involved in a game like Nok- 
hockey in which there is much symbolized combat. With a Nok- 
hockey stick in his hands, Lloyd tends to grab his opponent’s 
stick and arms; he translates the game combat into personal 
conflict; and, if he wins, he brags provocatively. Naturally, 
such behavior often brings on counterhostility, and Lloyd 
is then forced into some withdrawal behavior; however, his 
withdrawal behavior is likely to be just as active and destruc- 
tive (although impersonal) as his behavior in games. 

The hostility that Lloyd feels is most obviously reflected in 
the informal program he develops for himself. While others 
are engaged in making something, Lloyd announces, “I’m going 
to do some destructive work!” By this he means that he is 
going to smash any material or furniture that the leader will 
permit to be destroyed. During these forays, Lloyd’s interac- 
tions center about two attempts: one, to resist interference; and 
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two, to invite others to join him. Strange as it may appear, 
these destructive displays sometimes provide Lloyd with more 
companionship and more sharing than the more legitimate and 
leader-planned activity. If any boys join him during such a per- 
iod, Lloyd becomes, at least temporarily, “one of the boys.” 

For Lloyd, the crafts program tends to reduce interaction 
since it attracts boys to activities in which he cannot partici- 
pate. The props, however, provide tools for his own destruc - 
tive program, a program which sometimes involves him in a 
parallel play form of interaction. Expression of hostility to- 
ward others is offered by the game program—a program in 
which Lloyd is able to function with some adequacy. 

4. Robert is a relatively small, eight-year-old, white boy 
of middle-class background. He reveals much more disturb- 
ance in his relation to peers and to adults than do the three 
boys previously described. Robert seems to suffer tremendous 
anxiety which is accompanied by frequent sado-masochistic 
behavior. His acting out of normally repressed material is 
so open that his behavior amazes, infuriates, and finally 
merely annoys the other boys in his club. Robert is intelligent, 
but his fears and impulsivity make intelligent behavior unlikely. 

In most settings, Robert shows the following types of inter- 
action: (a) hostile, verbal attacks on others (insults, threats); 
(b) defensive verbal maneuvers which are either counterat- 
tacks or counterrationalizations (many of these counter- 
behaviors are necessitated by Robert’s hostile approaches); 

(c) hostile physical attacks on the products or the activities 
of others (as opposed to direct physical attacks on the others). 

The provided variations in program setting may produce 
some variation in how this sado-masochistic behavior is dis- 
played but do not sharply diminish its frequency. There are 
certain exceptions to this generalization which will be illustrated 
later. 

Robert, like Lloyd is not often “captured” by crafts; his 
more usual reaction is to take fragments of the provided pro- 
gram and make his own highly provocative, impulsive, informal 
program. He takes the tools of the crafts program and uses them 
to act out his fantasies. For example, he waves the wood drill 
around and offers to puncture the posterior of any volunteer; 
he may offer to paint the same locale. The balsa sticks become 
weapons to threaten others. Such is the major reaction to the 
crafts program—a program which certainly does not cause be- 
havior so much as it fits in with it. Also, the fact that the crafts 
program exists, means that other boys make objects which 
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then become targets for Robert’s hostility. He threatens to 
break all their “things.” He steals their bows and breaks their 
boats. This action naturally results inthe boys’ counterhostility 
against Robert. Then he becomes involved in the series of 
defensive maneuvers mentioned previously. 

Robert tends to withdraw from the other boys by going away 
from the crafts program rather than into it. Because he draws 
away from the program, Robert is frequently physically iso- 
lated from the rest, and this, in turn, provokes him into an 
attack on the craft activities and products of his peers. 

Interactions which frankly admit dependency are much more 
frequent in the few crafts programs in which Robert does en- 
gage. His most common interaction is one of complaint and 
demand to the leader. He will scream for help: “G— D— it! I 
can’t do it—I can’t do it—You do it!” : 

For boys like Robert, social group workers are especially 
anxious to find activities which tend to bind and channel their 
impulses. To a large extent, the craft program fails to do 
this; games are offered in which the binding might have oc- 
curred, but for many of these Robert displays too much con- 
fusion about game procedure. On those rare occasions when 
he enters a game and has some understanding of it, he plays 
with relatively few of the hostile interactions displayed in his 
informal program. 

Aside from games, the channeling of Robert’s overriding 
hostility is limited to shifting from illegitimate to legitimate 
targets for destructive actions. As with Lloyd, there are oc- 
casions when parallel interaction occurs, when peers join 
Robert in a program of destruction. 

In summary, the crafts program—when entered into—stimu- 
lates dependent interaction. When not entered into, this program 
provides tangible materials which fit the sado-masochistic 
fantasies dominating Robert. The informal program permits 
and perhaps encourages hostile-defensive interactions. Binding of 
impulsivity is most possible when games are familiar or when the 
program is destructive in purpose and noncontingent in execution. 

We have attempted to summarize the interactive behavior of 
four boys in several major program settings. In order to 
focalize our report we emphasized crafts, informal play, and 
games on the program side; and hostility, dependency, and 
withdrawal on the interaction side. The problem before us was 
the determination of the effect of program differences upon the 
amount and kind of interaction. The following statements must 
be taken as profitable hypotheses about programing and inter- 
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action rather than as research findings in the conventional 
sense. 

The effect of the introduction of the crafts program in these 
club settings is determined first of all by whether or not they 
boy in question truly enters the activity. If he enters the activ- 
ity, his interaction tends to show an increase of dependency 
interaction with the leader, but the rate of peer interaction does 
not change; it is likely to be reduced. Boys who enter the 
activity demonstrate that crafts can be a refuge from interac- 
tion or a comfortable base from which to engage in less direct 
interaction. For the boys whose inability to delay impulse ex- 
pressions prevents them from entering into the leader-pro- 
posed craft program, this program has the effect of taking 
away their opportunity to interact positively with their peers. 
This, in turn, stimulate them to enter hostile and provocative 
interactions with leader and peers. The materials and tools 
(as opposed to the structure) of the crafts program offer 
props by which hostile interaction can be expressed. 

Interactive behavior accompanying informal play shows that 
this program tends to lead to much destructive activity but 
not necessarily to hostile interaction. Occasionally, a sort of 
“we-activity” develops from programs of destruction. This is 
rather important’because it is an interaction pattern which 
the more impulsive boys cannot and do not enjoy in the crafts 
program. The leader of these groups sometimes deliebrately 
sets up destruction programs which not only successfully 
channel the hostile feelings of the more impulsive boys but 
encourage the suppressed boys to engage in a legitimate 
show of hostility and destructiveness. Interaction among peers 
during these occasions does not show any more hostility to 
peers than is displayed in the more constructive activities. 

Perhaps the risks involved in a craft program need special 
mention. For those who can enter the program there is the 
risk that this retreat from peers may be made too easy and the 
dependent relationship upon the leader too rewarding. Depend- 
ing upon the needs of the child and the nature of the group, the 
leader must decide whether these aspects are a risk or a 
therapeutic advantage. For those who cannot enter the program, 
there is a risk of stirring up hostile interactions which are 
generated by jealousy of the participants’ relationship to the 
leader and by envy of the products which the participants are 
able to construct. Finally, the leader is faced with the fact that 
when he is presenting a craft like boat building to highly im- 
pulsive boys, in their perception he is not presenting boat 
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building as such, he is presenting wood for breaking, tools for 
hostile advances, etc. In other words, the leader is presenting 
elements of a structure, not the structure itself—and these 
elements are later used for the boys’ individual informal pro- 
gram. 

Looking toward future research in this area of program and 
interaction, we see that there is a need for observation of 
programs which are sharply differentiated in terms of important 
variables: some of these variables which were observed and are 
now thought to be crucial are (a) the type of play content (de- 
structive of constructive); (b) the amount and kind of program- 
required interaction (competitive-parallel-cooperative); 

(c) the amount and kind of preparatory effort prior to goal 
achievement (contingency effort). We also recognize the need 
of a better system by which the frequency of interactions of 
various types may be tallied. (We are now in the process of de- 
veloping such a system.) Finally, the reported observations 
make it clear that interactions under various program settings 
are partly (but not entirely) a matter of individual differences. 
There is a temptation in our field to feel that generalizations 
about behavior are dangerous and to insist “it all depends upon 
the individual case.” Of course, taken literally, this statement 
says that research aimed at application of findings to different 
persons and different settings is useless. The matter of indi- 
vidual differences may be handled by studying one class of 

the population as opposed to another. In our own research, the 
more impulsive and the less impulsive boys formed two classes 
of population; interactive behavior in a given program showed 
considerable similarity within the classes but less similarity 
between classes. We feel this is one solution to the problem 

of the individual difference variable. 

We feel that the study of the effects of program upon be- 
havior can be quite rewarding to the serious practitioner. We 
look forward to the day when workers will know more specifi- 
cally just exactly what it is that they are offering children 
when they offer a particular program. We certainly will be bet- 
ter equipped to help clients when we have more accurate ex- 
pectations regarding the impulses a given activity is likely to 
provoke and gratify, the defenses or control measures it will 
likely call forth, and the interaction it will stimulate. 





COMMUNITY STUDIES 


By HELEN HALL 


In the difficult task of interpreting social work, the settlements fot) 
and other social group work agencies have some advantages. A (~"/ 
good deal of what we do can be seen with the naked eye. Even ’ 
on a casual visit, outsiders with sensitivity and imagination can 
get a feeling of the significance of what they glimpse. 

But some things basic to the settlement process are not to 
be seen by merely looking. Such is our function of fact-gathering 
and the use of those facts. When we work in a neighborhood (a) . 
we cannot but be aware of what is happening to the people 
around us. But just knowing what is happening is not enough. 
To have our daily work serve its full purpose, observations 
must be tested by continuous samplings and studies to make 
sure that they are, in truth, facts and not merely impressions 
—and from there on we must see that the facts get where they 
may do the most good. 

It has always seemed to me that a moral obligation rests 
on social workers to make their experiences as useful as pos- 
sible to their communities, and especially to the people with 
whom and for whom they work. A very satisfactory moment 
of my life was when, stepping into the gallery of the House of 
Representatives at Washington in the early days of the depres- 
sion, I heard from the floor of the House the story of one of 
our unemployed settlement neighbors quoted by a congressman 
to illustrate the mounting need for some form of unemployment 
relief. The congressman was quoting from a study of unem- 
ployment made by the National Federation of Settlements in 
1928. It is not always that so direct a use of material warms 
the heart of the researcher, but there is plenty to reward the 
patience and the conscience when one is involved in getting at 
facts and making them known. 

There are few rules to guide the gathering of such findings ex- 
cept that they be pertinent, accurate, andtimely. Timeliness often 
depends on circumstance. Sometimes a project is not finished 
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until too late to serve its particular purpose. Sometimes a 
project is ahead of its time, or the moment when attention will 
be paid to it. However, for the most part, facts which we take 
the pains to place in orderly and interesting fashion serve the 
community in good stead. Social studies springing direct from 
experience are apt to be timely because they start with the 
idea of learning more about things already experienced. 

There are, of course, diverse reasons for making such work 
continuous, and there are many different objectives in the 
gathering of social data. Sometimes the facts may illustrate 
the need for nation-wide action to meet basic social needs, 
such as those pertaining to unemployment, old age, housing, or 
health care, Another time they may throw light on a purely local 
problem. But if they are continuous they are bound to keep the 
agency in touch with changing neighborhood-conditions, which in 
turn should stimulate constant revision of the agency’s own 
program. It should always be emphasized that what we under- 
take in research stems from our firsthand informal contacts 
in clubs, our relationship with people in the arts, in nursery 
school, in a mental health clinic, and in our workshops, and 
that it is also stimulated by day-by-day contact with people 
who come to us for help. 

In many instances we may hope that our facts will prove 
to be tools for social action, but their gathering as well as 
their use serves as a creative instrument in the building of 
our programs. The actual work involved in collecting material 
can be stimulating and enlightening to members, staff, board, 
and volunteers. It is so easy to go along with established 
patterns, such as calling for the most part on families that are 
already coming to the agency. The house-to-house visiting in- 
volved in making community studies is of value in itself, 
keeping us more surely abreast of living conditions behind the 
doors of the dwellings in our neighborhoods, and at the same 
time bringing us into friendly relationship with new arrivals. 

It often takes time for newcomers to work their way in— 
especially if the color of their skin or the channel through which 
they worship God differs from that predominating in the settle- 
ment or in the neighborhood; they may need a lot of individual 
encouragement to feel at home. Moreover, if we just wait for 
people to come to us we may find ourselves serving chiefly the 
extroverts in the neighborhood and, oftentimes, the people who 
perhaps do not need us so much as those more inhibited by 
temperament or circumstance. A passive approach in neighbor- 
liness very often neglects the most inadequate and disadvantaged. 
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A household visit is seldom looked upon by the family as an 
intrusion, but rather as a welcome attention. In many cases, 
the name of the neighborhood center is sufficient to bring a 
quick welcome at the door. If not, a friendly explanation on the 
threshhold generally evokes an equally friendly invitation to 
enter. When on information bent it is not only wise but fair to 
engage the interest of the members of the family who are di- 
rectly involved in the objective of the study on which we hope 
they are going to give us help. Not only do we get a more in- 
terested and intelligent response, but the fact that their own 
personal experience has some importance to others can lend 
dignity and comfort to the family. Many years ago, when I 
was working on the National Federation of Settlements Unem- 
ployment Study, I happened to talk to the unemployed father 
of a Negro family in the Deep South. His face lighted up when 
I explained what I wanted, and he said, “Why, I didn’t think any- 
body know’d about us.” 

A sense of participation gives point to answering questions. 
Getting people to talk about themselves is, of course, the so- 
cial worker’s trump card, and our neighbors respond to it in 
much the same way that anyone else does. Of course, there are 
sometimes difficulties springing from language differences. 
Fortunately, in a recent house-to-house study of neighborhood 
changes in twelve blocks, we could turn to two staff members 
who spoke some Spanish and we also enlisted the services of a 
Puerto Rican high school girl as interpreter when we called 
on Puerto Rican families. 

We use many volunteers in our studies, and taking part in a 
survey is one of the most meaningful jobs we can give them. 
However, their work must be supervised carefully and their 
first visits must be made with an experienced field worker. 
Some people are not natural visitors. Very often the person who 
does not like to make calls finds interest in the statistical tab- 
ulation and analysis, which require judgment, perserverence, 
and accuracy. 

Although I am drawing chiefly on our work at the Henry 
Street Settlement, some of the most significant studies in which 
I have been involved have been those under the aegis of the Na- 
tional Federation of Settlements, in which workers in local 
communities all over the country pooled their experiences. 
What we find takes on added weight as it is used through our 
national organization to illustrate needs common to low-income 
people everywhere. 

The kind of social research I am discussing is not to be 
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confused with so-called “self-studies,” which involve an in- 
tense preoccupation with the agency itself although valuable in- 
formation as to neighborhood conditions can grow out of such 
studies. I cannot but observe, however, that these time-con- 
suming and sometimes expensive operations might not be so 
necessary if an agency did a continuous job of studying its 
members and its neighborhood. I am dealing with studies having 
concern primarily with living conditions, some of which bear 
on local or on city-wide situations, or with others that go far 
afield for their solution. However, to my mind, there is a direct 
line of concern and responsibility from each American home 
leading straight to city, state, or national capitol, depending 
upon the problem to be solved. Votes have no neighborhood 
boundaries nor should our striving for change have them, and 
there are no cut-and-dried divisions in responsibility for 
solving many of the probelms which we consider most urgent. 
Twenty years ago we undertook to study a census tract of 
eleven blocks across the street from some of our buildings, 
calling on every family for two successive winters. We were 
chiefly concerned with obtaining some exact data on unemploy- 
ment and family income, when there was any, and population 
trends. Because they were exact and specific, the figures on un- 
employment and low wages coming out of that study were used 
in many quarters to illustrate the situation existing at that time. 
As we saw the complete dilapidation of that area, the very 
low rents, and the vacancies in the old tenements (amounting 
to more than 40 percent), we began to question whether land 
values land could still be so high as to prohibit the building of 
subsidized, low-cost housing there. “Land costs on the Lower 
East Side are too high for public housing,” was the answer 
when we asked the City Housing Authority for a review of the 
situation. In order to satisfy ourselves, we interested James 
Felt, socially minded head of a real estate firm, in determin- 
ing whether high land costs had held through all the years of 
increasing dilapidation, decreasing population, and depres- 
sion. As we anticipated, values had actually dropped to a level 
at which Federal subsidy could rightly be resorted to. I took 
the results of our inquiries to Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia, and 
he assured me that if a further canvass of the property brought 
out the same results the Housing Authority would build there. 
Urgency was expressed by many forces on the East Side, and 
Viadeck Houses, a public housing development, was constructed 
with the aid of city and Federal money. This project covering 
eight blocks, stands today in the heart of the area where we 
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made our eleven block study. With the exception of First 
Houses, a small project for 122 families which Mayor La- 
Guardia constructed with Works Progress Administration funds 
in 1935, this was the first public housing development in the 
Lower East Side of New York. 

Naturally, this building caused great rejoicing among our 
neighbors, many of whom had helped bring the necessity for ac- 
tion to the attention of the general public, and particularly to 
their own representatives in Congress. Members of New York 
settlements including Henry Street, had called meetings, walked 
in parades, gone to Washington at Senator Rober Wagner’s in- 
vitation, and carried their case to the White House. Tenement 
dwellers, organized by the United Neighborhood Houses of New 
York, had been among the few “consumers” of bad housing who 
had had a direct share in helping to secure better conditions. 

I remember talking to two women sitting on a bench in front 

of our settlement, watching the demolition of thé old houses to 
make way for the new. The falling bricks raised a sizable 

dust storm that hot sumer’s day, but that did not matter to 

them. “I’m glad for every brick that falls,” said one; and the 
other rejoined, “Yes, I’ve lived in that place there for over 
twenty years and being a single woman I won’t get in the new 
one. But I’m glad for every housing parade I walked in and every 
meeting I went to.” 

That was in 1939. In these days of acute housing shortage it 
might be hard to feel such generosity or objectivity. It was the 
spirit of the pure social reformer that spoke that day. 

It is part of the Settlement’s job to bring democracy within 
reach, when we have done this, we have, perhaps, achieved our 
highest level of service. It is not just the accomplishment but 
the sense of participation which is so vastly rewarding to the 
human spirit. Moreover, the actual help that consumers of bad 
housing can render should never be overlooked. No social 
worker or housing expert, however convincing his figures, 
could convey as could the mothers who had experienced these 
things throughout the years what it meant to bring children up 
in dark, windowless rooms, to find a rat in the baby’s crib, 
to use filthy hall toilets. 

I remember the words of a member of one of our oldest 
mothers’ clubs: “You know that tenement by the church on 
Scamme! Street? Well, I went there as a bride and every morn- 
ing for twenty years I put my mattresses on the window sill 
because of the bugs. No matter what I used or how I scrubbed 
the walls, I couldn’t get rid of them. That was forty years ago, 
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and there’s that house still, and it certainly isn’t any better 
now. I guess women are still working there like I did. I’m bet- 
ter off now but I’d do anything to get rid of such things for 
other women.” Well, she did work, and nothing was too hard 
for her to do. There was a long parade we walked in together 
—nothing about it comes back to me but the sense of satisfac- 
tion that I had overcome my natural distaste for public dem- 
onstrations, coupled with the fact that Mrs. Sadie Cohen’s 
arches and mine gave out at about the same time. But we 
hobbled along together to the end—our consciences taking over 
when our feet gave out. That was years ago, and my friend is 
dead. But the tenement still stands in its moldy filth and sym- 
bolizes to me today what the Congress turned its back on when 
funds for Federal housing were cut; for this particular house 
had been slated for destruction. 

Another episode in the long fight for better housing involved 
a visit to President Roosevelt by three representatives of the 
League of Mothers’ Clubs of the United Neighborhood Houses. 
The League’s president, from the Educational Alliance, and two 
vice-presidents, one from Union Settlement and one from Henry 
Street Settlement, took a book of 600 photographs of mothers 
living in old-law tenements, with their names and addresses, 
as a petition to the President. The pictures had been taken by 
members of photography classes at the Hudson Guild and Henry 
Street, and the whole project involved many people in the plan- 
ning, selection, and preparation. One day I came upon boys 
pasting the photos in the big presentation book and discovered 
that in the name of art they were cutting the pictures into ovais 
and thereby eliminating the women’s hands. No matter how 
hard pressed or what age they were these self-respecting 
Americans had arranged their hair with a touch of style which 
tended to mitigate the story of hardship that their faces re- 
vealed. But the work-shaped hands told their story without 
compromise, so we persuaded the boys that we wanted oblong 
pictures, and the evidence stayed in. The mothers had paid a 
nickel apiece tocover the cost of their pictures and were deeply 
interested in the project—it was the next thing to going them- 
selves to see the President. 

Since the appointment with the President was early in the 
morning, it was planned to have the delegates leave for Wash- 
ington the night before and to do the almost-unheard-of thing, 
travel by Pullman. When this was decided upon, our delegate 
carefully consulted with me as to how far it was considered 
wise to undress in a sleeping car. She reported on her return, 
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“Well, if my husband had of seen all those men’s shoes on the 
floor and heard men snoring all around, he’d of never let me 
go.” The interview with the President was summed up tri- 
umphantly with, “We knew the President was so interested. If 
those secretaries hadn’t kept interrupting, we’d have been there 
all afternoon.” 

“Can We Renovate the Slums?” was a local study having a 
city-wide aplication in the housing field. Some time ago there 
was a movement to repair old tenements in New York, with 
the city lending money for this purpose. There was much talk 
for and against. To see whether it was a wise move and would 
really serve both the neighborhood and its people, we undertook 
to find out what had happened in fifty-five renovated tenements 
in our vicinity. So far as I know, this was the only detailed 
study of this kind at the time, and I think it could fairly be said 
to have played a part in helping to forestall an extravagant 
patchwork job in New York City. 

At another time, we made a quick inquiry into “What Some 
Slum Dwellers Want in Housing,” calling on 219 families in one 
block. In the early discussions of slum clearance some opponent 
was sure to revive the old “coal in the bathtub” story as an 
argument that slum dwellers would not know how to use proper 
facilities if they had them. This inquiry of ours played its part 
in laying that old myth. Our neighbors were in no doubt at all 
about what they considered essential, and a bathroom headed 
the list. Why it should have been news that slum dwellers shared 
the American predilection for modern plumbing I do not know, 
but it was, and the newspapers made much of it at a time when 
it could count. To our surprise, clippings headlining this start- 
ling news were sent to us from all over the country. 

Right now we are taking an intensive look at some blocks in 
which the bug-ridden tenement I just mentioned stands. It is 
in an area that was slated to be cleared for new Federal 
housing at the time of the 1953 cut in funds. We are doing a 
sort of casework job on the houses—noting their age, violations, 
and general state of disrepair. (One house is 99 years old and 
has had 187 violations on it.) Then we are showing how many 
children live in them, how many old people, and our photography 
class is taking pictures to illustrate the report. We also have 
a movie showing families in their own flats in these houses, 
taken by Fox Movietone News and presented to us by one of our 
board. Perhaps some day we will get rid of Mrs. Cohen’s old 
home. 

The following study, “Rooms of Their Own,” we considered 
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local in nature although it has had rather wide circulation. We 
all know how much talk, argument, and headlines can be based 
on mere surmise. An example of this kind of community furor 
caused us to embark on a study of twenty-eight cellar clubs 

in our neighborhood. “Dens of iniquity” the police called them, 
and we set out to see. Members of the clubs had been coming to 
our staff for advice on many subjects. Some of the groups had 
started with members of boys’ clubs at the Settlement and so 
had had a long association with us. As they grew older, the boys 
wanted rooms of their own to which they could go at any time 
without adult supervision. It is impossible for agencies such 

as ours to answer this particular need when our rooms are 
used continuously by children, teen-agers, and adults. 

An important question which the boys brought to us at this 
time was how they could protect themselves from adverse pub- 
licity and frequent police raids. We pointed out that cne way 
was to be pretty sure the allegations were not true. In line 
with this advice, self-chosen representatives of the clubs met 
at Henry Street Settlement Sunday afternoons to work out a 
“code of behavior.” It was a simple and direct little document 
known as a “model code” and dealt with the basic problems of 
girl guests, closing hours, bad language, gambling, and 
“gentlemanly behavior.” As the public clamor over the cellar 
clubs mounted, we realized that we were being counted upon 
heavily to interpret and to defend. Consequently, we felt we 
would be standing on firmer ground and would be of more use 
to the boys themselves if we took an intensive, unselective, 
firsthand look, club to club. This had never been done, so far 
as we could discover, so we put considerable time and effort 
into its accomplishment. 

We did not find that a cellar club problem existed on the 
East Side in the way it had been pictured. We found only one 
club whose conduct revealed seriously questionable elements. 
In the others, we felt convinced that the social life of the 
boys and young men were improved through the use of their 
club facilities, since the alternative would be the boys’ hanging 
around street corners. However, we did find that the existence 
of the clubs and the lack of supervision created a number of 
lesser problems which had to be met. With our aid, a Federa- 
tion of East Side Clubs was formed, aimed at establishing self- 
regulation. The Federation adopted the “model code” which 
had been developed at the Settlement by representatives of 
their own clubs; published a newspaper; conducted sports tourn- 
aments, dances, and theater parties; launched a series of edu- 
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cational symposia; and ran “charity affairs.” Through the 
efforts of the Federation the clubs’ relations with neighbors, 
landlords, and the police improved considerably. Our work 
with the members of the cellar clubs grew at an accelerated 
pace while we were gathering material for “Rooms of Their 
Own” and illustrates again how in fact-gathering we can deepen 
our personal relationships. 

One spring we made a house-to-house canvass in near-by 
blocks to determine just how the children who did not get to 
our camps were faring. At another, time a study of soup kitch- 
ens in our neighborhood served in the current move for better 
care of homeless men. School lists of new arrivals are often 
used as a basis for friendly calling and an introduction to the 
Settlement. The noncitizens discovered through another study 
led to establishment of more citizenship classes. This winter 
a new piece of work with old people has grown out of a study 
which, made primarily with an eye to new Puerto Rican 
neighbors, disclosed that many more old people than we had 
realized were hidden away in the same blocks which seemed 
so alive with Puerto Rican children. 

No piece of work in the Settlement, in art, music, mental 
health, nursery school, should be in an airtight compartment, 
and consequently staff members themselves, however expert 
in their special fields, cannot be airtight in their thinking. Our 
housing studies, for example, inspired our theater to present 
a “living newspaper,” starting with the Indians as the first 
and ending with our new housing project. A hundred and fifty 
people took part in this visualization of housing in our neigh- 
borhood. A “living newspaper” is a documentary drama, and 
the documentation usually comes both from history and from 
personal experience, assembled in dramatic form. There is 
much discussion and weighing of facts as the drama is built. 

A tense moment came in rehearsing “The Dutchman’s Farm” 
(so called because we live on what was once a Dutchman’s farm,) 
when one of the scenes written by a group of women about their 
own experiences as testifiers in Washington was finally 
pronounced technically too difficult to perform. The dramatic 
director asked me to discuss its omission with the mothers. 

I tackled the job unsuspectingly, to be met by a far from 
happy silence. Dashed, I started again on the difficulties in 
scene shifting when one of the older women interrupted me, 
“What do you want to do, Miss Hall, make a fool of me before 
my children? In the kitchen for three weeks my children re- 
hearse me my part and now I don’t act?”—her voice rising to 
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outraged question. That scene and her four lines stayed in. 

One of the omnipresent problems is that of inadequate med- 
ical care. In the days when the loss of the doctor-patient re- 
lationship was being used to becloud any discussion of the need 
for better health services among low-income families, we can- 
vassed our members to find out how many had a family doctor 
with whom to form a relationship. Only a third were so for- 
tunate, and of ten the relationship seemed a bit ephemeral even 
among this lucky group. Our inquiry was followed by one 
undertaken by the National Federation of Settlements which dis- 
closed the same ratio, nationally. There have been others 
since, but so far as I know, this was the first effort to get down 
to brass tacks on this moot subject. On the basis that what most 
concerns our neighbors should concern us, sickness and how it 
is met makes one of the most insistent demands on our atten- 
tion. 

One of our studies on this subject, called, “When Sickness 
Strikes a Family,” was an effort in 1951 to tell the current 
story of illness and its costs since the growth of voluntary 
health plans. The study covered 553 families with incomes rang- 
ing from $2,000 to $6,000. They were members of our adult 
clubs and the parents of children coming to Henry Street. We 
also covered two square blocks in a house-to-house inquiry. We 
realized that the results, whatever they might be, would prob- 
ably present a more favorable picture than might be found gen- 
erally. The people of the Lower East Side of New York have 
easier access to health facilities than have those living in rural 
or even in most urban communities. However, despite the fact 
that 48 percent had tried to protect themselves by some partial 
form of voluntary insurance, only 11 families out of the 553 had 
comprehensive protection. There was no way at all to plan ahead 
for dental care. The families’ reported expenditures for drugs 
and for dental and medical care ran to $123,664—a sizable sum 
when measured against the inadequate care it had afforded those 
families in their struggle against sickness. 

The study was published in the Survey and is included in the 
report of the President’s Commission on the Health Needs of 
the Nation. The National Federation of Settlements collected 
much the same material in 1952 on a country-wide basis. 

Material such as this is gathered with the idea of having 
our experience nudge the elbow in a long fight—whose elbow, 
depends upon circumstances: the Congress, public opinion. 
Always a spur to our efforts is the reasonable certainty that 
in the larger issues the story of our own neighborhood will help 
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throw light on conditions in countless comparable urban areas. 
And this has been borne out many times by studies under- 
taken by the National Federation of Settlements. 

I have sometimes been asked why settlements are concerned 
with the United Nations. Perhaps the most direct answer would 
be the “Welcome Home” signs that blossomed out on the tene- 
ments as sons, husbands, fathers, brothers, came back when 
the war was over. Another answer would be found on memorial 
tablets and in the hearts of the homes where no welcome home 
signs will ever go up. We have undertaken to help make the 
UN meaningful to all ages. In the winter of 1951-52 we did some 
house-to-house visiting to discover attitudes toward the UN 
outside our own membership. We made the usual preliminary 
visits to test the form of our questionnaires, which were aimed 
to help us measure knowledge of the UN or lack of it, confi- 
dence, antagonism, or just inertia. As chief interviewers our 
team was composed of an American, a trained social worker 
from India, and a young French social worker, and some assist- 
ance from volunteers and residents. We made only a small 
sampling, seventy house-to-house calls, but each call was apt 
to take a good while. In this survey there was no attempt to 
visit where there was a real language barrier. 

We found that the ignorance of the UN the country over was 
certainly not lacking in our neighborhood. However, a good 
majority of those visited were found to be friendly toward the 
UN, although they may have known little beyond the political 
headlines. The most commonly shared attitude was that they 
had no personal connection with, or responsibility toward, the 
UN. It did not come within their concept of citizenship, nor had 
it any connection with their own voting power. That the repre- 
sentative for whom they voted determined in large measure 
American participation in the UN, both financial and moral, 
was a new idea. 

Otherwise, the reactions, the interest, the understanding, 
were so diverse that it was our feeling that the next step 
should be to continue to work right in the homes. So the in- 
terviewers chose some of the families for revisiting with ma- 
terials we hoped would interest them. At that time there was 
very little printed matter that was simple enough to use as 
a start. Since then, fortunately, more useful UN material has 
been prepared, but there is still a lack for the real beginner. 

On returning to talk over the material which we had left 
with the families, our visitors found that small use had been 
made of it, and they came to feel that what progress was arrived 
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at had been achieved through discussions during the visiting. 

We come to the conclusion that a rewarding educational job 
could be done it we could afford an experienced interviewer, 
someone who knew about the UN and had educational techniques 
with which to stimulate interest. The recommendation was to 
hold informal discussions with the family first, then have sever- 
al friends with perhaps similar backgrounds get together in 
their own homes. Follwing this, the more interested people could 
be drawn into larger groups at the Settlement. We did invite 
some of those we called on, as well as members of our Henry 
Street clubs, to join an advisory group to discuss the best 
methods to use in neighborhood education. The advisory group 
members themselves absorbed a lot as we inspected pamphlets, 
posters, and movies to see which were the best to use as in- 
troductory material. As a result of this committee’s work some 
meetings with parents’ groups in the neighborhood were arranged, 
and representatives from parents’ associations visited the UN 
with us. 

Our theater played its part in the educational process. Since 
this UN project involved much research on the part of the Com- 
munity Studies Department, we looked for plays on the UN. 
Unable to unearth any, we dramatized Norman Corwin’s radio 
production “Citizen of the World,” made especially interesting 
by the Jazz Orchestra Work Shop of our Music School, which 
composed music especially for the performance. Much of our 
research for UN materials also served the United Neighborhood 
Houses at its fall conference on the UN in November, 1950. 

Finally, in the winter of 1951-52, Ann Barley, present head of 
our Community Studies Department, wrote a three-act play called 
“Jungle Mission” which dramatized the technical assistance work 
of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations 
(FAO) and its cooperation with other specialized agencies. 
Through her gifted writing, a romance between members of a 
technical assistance team in the East successfully carried along 
with it an understanding, not only of the FAO and the World 
Health Organization and their interplay, but envisaged through 
the oriental Elder Statesman who opposed the young American 
farmer head of the mission some of the more subtle differences 
in viewpoint between East and West. The FAO considers “Jungle 
Mission” so valuable that they have undertaken its publication and 
distribution in their own Office of Information. We, of course, 
produced it first at our own Playhouse. 

We were also asked to present the play before the Conference 
on International Economic and Social Development in April, 1952, 
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in Washington, D.C. Since then, requests have poured in from 
diverse organizations over the country for use of the play as a 
part of their program of UN education. 

The job of making the UN live requires all our ingenuity and 
much more man-or womanpower then we can afford at Henry 
Street, but we have evidence that what we do can be far-reach- 
ing. The settlements are working from the grass roots upward, 
and the ultimate vitality and strength of the UN must come that 
way. 

This report has been concerned largely with some of the 
work done by Henry Street Settlement. There is, however, the 
business of cooperating with other agencies in collecting timely 
and pertinent data which often comes, to hand. One of the most 
interesting of these was a case study of 100 low-income families 
called “Making Ends Meet on Less than $2,000 a Year,” which 
was published in 1951 by the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report of the Congress, from material submitted by nine national 
voluntary social welfare organizations convened by the National 
Social Welfare Assembly. It followed the report of the Sub- 
committee on Low-Income Families which brought attention to 
the 10.5 million families who, in 1949, earned less than $2,000 

a year. The National Federation of Settlements was one of the 
cooperating agencies. I call attention to it particularly for its 
significance both in subject matter and as a piece of coopera- 
tion between government and voluntary agencies. Since I was 
chairman of the Conference Group on Low-Income Families 
submitting the summary of the report to the Senate committee, 
Henry Street was perforce especially involved during the 

months in which the report was prepared. 

It is indeed difficult to separate our research from the rest 
of our work, and that is as it should be. Its special, down-to- 
earth value lies in its being part of the whole, just as the whole 
is strengthened and helped to come to terms with reality by this 
important one of its parts. 








EVALUATING THE INDIVIDUAL MEMBER IN 
THE GROUP 


By HENRY S. MAAS 


I shall discuss the problem of evaluating the individual member 
in the group. My point of departure is part of the story of a 
pilot experimental study carried on at Berkeley in the past 
academic year.’ This study is built upon a framework which 
serves as a guide to evaluating the individual member in the 
group. Our long-range problem is to study longitudinally the 
effects of professional social group work services on the indi- 
vidual members of adolescents’ and children’s neighborhood 
center clubs. The first steps reported here may seem far from 
that goal, but at least we are convinced we are moving in the 
right direction. 

Unlike most reports on a research undertaking, this recount- 
ing will not go into details on research methods nor present in 
any precise way our findings. What concerns us most is the 
basic framework and the partial answer it may give the social 
group worker who engages daily in evaluations of individual 
members in groups and who asks, “What should I regularly 
know about, observe, and consider in evaluating a group mem- 
ber?” The evaluation specialist tells us that the answer to this 
question lies in the objectives that guide our programs. Such 
counsel does not take us very far in social work evaluation 
because the complexity of the phenomena with which we deal 
seems to preclude at the present time any sufficiently precise 
statement of objectives. Our approach at Berkeley has been 
to try to analyze the complex phenomena with which we deal 
from the point of view of current basic theory on the individual 





The research group included William Huskins, Myra R. 
Schapps, and Catherine F. Stearns directing the study, with the 
assistance of Eileen Ahern, Robert Beauregard, Ruth McArthur, 
Viva Oldroyd, Eugene B. Shinn, Barbara Taylor, and Betty 
Wright, second-year graduate students in a group research proj- 
ect under the writer’s faculty supervision. 
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person, his development, and his behavior, and to outline a 
framework of a minimum number of concepts that should be 
taken into account in any evaluation study of the participant in 
welfare services. We have evolved ten concepts, five of which 
can be outlined in this presentation. 

To start with, we recognized that evaluation of the individual 
client in social group work programs is not only an integral 
part of any larger evaluation of social group work as a whole; 
evaluation is an ongoing element of practice. It might be 
argued, moreover, that there are no sui generis values in any 
youth group beyond what individual ssamore internalize in the 
course of their involvement in group meetings and carry into 
subsequent small group situations—in their family and peer 
groups, at school and at work, and in the community. 

For our laboratory study we invited ten seven-year-old 
boys--two groups of five each—to undertake a project under a 
social group worker’s supervision. Five of the boys are members 
of an organized club ina YMCA (Indian Guide) social group work 
program. The other five boys have never belonged to any such 
club. Efforts were made to match the boys in the two groups on 
all other factors theoretically relevant to evaluating their per- 
formance in the laboratory situation. These factors were 
drawn from our framework. What happened in the forty-five 
minutes that each of the two groups had for the experimental 
situation may be highlighted as follows: 

The first group, Group A, was composed of boys who had 
had no social group work experience. The second group, Group 
B, was made up of boys who had been in a social group work 
program for six months prior to our laboratory study. 

Presented by the social group worker with a long roll of 
brown paper, Scotch-taped to the floor, scissors, paste, crayons, 
cotton, shrédded green paper, and assorted colored sheets, the 
five boys in Group A tried at first to plan together but disin- 
tegrated before any decisions for a joint undertaking could be 
agreed upon. Working as isolates and occasionally as pairs, the 
boys seemed more interested in whether each one separately 
could take home some of the materials for himself than in enjoy- 
ing one another and any joint project. During the session they 
cut up into separate pieces from the long roll of brown paper 
their individual works of art. They did not seem cooperative 
about cleaning up or happy about having their picture taken at 
the end of the group session. 

In the other group, Group B, following the worker’s identi- 
cally permissive and friendly introductory instructions, the 
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boys engaged in planning, decision-making, and then undertook 
an active period of joint work on a single project, using the long 
sheet of brown paper which, at the end of the session, the five 
boys in a line carried as a single strip over their heads out to 
the porch to be photographed. 

Analysis of our observational data reveals that, compared 
with Group B, the boys in Group A displayed about twice as 
much ego-centered behavior (concern with “me and mine”), 
unfriendly or hostile behavior with one another, and total be- 
havior directed toward the quite nondirective social group 
worker. In this situation Group A seemed more dependent upon 
the adult and less able either to collaborate with one another 
or to identify themselves with the another as members of a 
group with a common goal and shared values. If these ten boys 
were well matched on all relevant factors except their prior 
participation in a social group work program, some of the 
effects of one social group work program seem to have been 
dramatically demonstrated. How were they matched? 

For many months prior to the Saturday morning that the 
observers sat behind the one-way screen and watched and 
recorded, we worked on a conceptual framework that seemed 
to serve us well in setting up this study—as it did in two 
simultaneous studies, one in a children’s residential treatment 
institution and one in a school social work (casework) setting. 
The framework of five concepts and fifteen factors that we 
used tentatively for our evaluation studies follows. Since all 
the concepts are interrelated, we begin somewhat arbitrarily 
with asummary statement on the single biological concept and then 
proceed tothe two psychological concepts andthe two social con- 
cepts. In each instance we present some evidence of how we used the 
concept in setting up our first evaluation study in social group work. 

1, ee — a velentine of the individual member in the 
group must at some point take into account certain factors re- 
lated to the individual as a biological organism. That social 
work services do not purport to effect changes in any of these 
areas themselves does not diminish their relevance for social 
work practice and evaluation. The first two factors, sex and 
age, directly affect the structuring of the social roles that 
clients’ reference and membership groups define for them and 
expect them to fulfill. What any fourteen-year-old girl does and 
feels in a lower-middle-class white Protestant family in our 
society is, in some degree, a function of her age and sex. 
Similarly, a function of her age and sex are what she does at a 
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club meeting and the kinds of change she may be helped to make 
in her behavior and attitudes. 

The latter changes in behavior and attitude are related also 
to two other factors we subsume under the concept of “organ- 
ism,” the factors of intellective potential and somatic develop- 
ment. Under the former, we think of average (within the 
normal range), superior, and subaverage intelligence. (In the 
focus of feelings and social relationships in recent decades 
and the questioning of some existing measures of intelligence, 
we seem to have thrown the baby out with the bath. May we 
return the baby, intellective capacity, to a place in our frame- 
work?) Under the rubric of somatic development, each child 
may be considered as within the normal range for his age and 
sex groups, or potentially handicapped by marked deviation in 
physical growth, development, and health. Manifest anomalies 
that affect the use of body as a motor or sensory apparatus 
need obviously to be noted. (Differences in energy potential 
should have some place in our framework, but we do not know 
how this factor can be measured easily, probably because we 
do not yet see how to define this factor precisely.) 

In our evaluation study, all the children were male, aged 
seven, of average intelligence and normal, or in no way mani- 
festly deviate, in somatic development. School records supplied 
these data. 

2. The self.—That social group work may aim to modify the 
individual member’s attitudes toward himself and others— 
especially attitudes toward others of different ethnic and other 
membership-reference groups from one’s own—is repeatedly 
stated or implied in social group work’s standards. For us, 
the self is the locus of such attitudes, developing in the course 
of the individual’s growing up and socialization. 

These attitudes relate to whether a person feels, first, 
affectively secure and, second, adequate as a performer. Secur- 
ity is one of the two factors to consider under the concept of 
self. Does the person feel worthy of love? The person who 
feels less secure than he might, indicates his uncertainty in 
this sphere in part by the way he handles his hostile feelings, 
either repeatedly and excessively attacking others around him 
or almost always blaming and berating himself. When either 
behavior is observed, we infer feelings of insecurity in the 
person. 

As security has to do with feelings of love and friendliness or 
hostility and hatred, so adequacy, the second factor under the 
concept of self, has to do with feelings of capacity and power. 
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Normally, the person evidences feelings of adequacy by be- 
having as though he feels able to carry out some of his re- 
sponsibilities as a group member. He manifests feelings of 
inadequacy when he behaves either as if he were far superior 
to the job at hand, or so inferior and unable to carry a share of 
the task that he must avoid it. 

Under the rubric of self, then, are the two factors of security 
and adequacy. We attempted to match the ten boys in our initial 
study on these factors; at a later date if we run a retest on 
them, we shall try to evaluate changes in each of the boys in 
these areas. Our preliminary measurements of self in this study 
were quite crude. Since all ten boys were in the same second 
grade and knew each other quite well at school, if not in the 
small suburban community in which they all lived, we used a 
sociometric inquiry in which all the boys inthe class listed 
the four boys who “do most of the fighting” and the four boys 
who “are best in games.” While the former item was an effort 
to get at feelings of security, it may well be, like the second 
item, more a measure of feelings of adequacy among seven- 
year-old boys than we should like it to be. 

3. Personality.—Personality has been considered the sum 
of the personal roles which an individual assumes. As such, 
it is directly observable and need not, like the motivating self 
factors, be inferred from observed behaviors. It is the more 
or less consistent pattern of these behaviors. Its determinants 
are biological, psychological, and social—a unique constella- 
tion of relationships among these three spheres for each per- 
son. Among the sociopsychological forces interacting with and 
thus affecting personality in some people are social group 
work services. 

For us, personality may be operationalized as three modes 
of behavior or modes of relating to other persons and objects. 
These are collaboration (toward behavior),’ aggression (against 
behavior), and avoidance or withdrawal (away from) behavior. 
All of these are observable as relatively consistent patterns 
for a given individual in group meetings. The differential direc- 
tions for these modes of behavior—whether collaboration, 
aggression, or avoidance has as its object the worker, the club 
chairman or president, other club members, or the ego—may 





* We need, of course, to distinguish between neurotically based 
behavior that is always approval-seeking and overly dependent 
from more mature, spontaneous, and open movement toward 
others. 
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be especially relevant to evaluations of change in certain 
individuals. 

In our small study with seven-year-olds, we used socio- 
metric mentions of the four boys “who treat most of the boys 
nicest” and “whom you would most like to have go with you to 
the university on Saturday” as crude evidence of greater or 
lesser collaborative orientations in the personalities of the 
ten boys. The boys with the highest number of mentions in the 
YMCA program and among the nongroup work boys were 
paired; those with the lowest numbers were paired. Then in the 
test situation, collaborative, aggressive, and withdrawal be- 
haviors were three categories for observation and recording on 
each child. So were the directions of these behaviors. 

Separate ratings on ascendancy (leadership, dominance) and 
nonascendancy (followership, submissiveness) were made also. 
This dimension of personality was not in our original frame- 
work. This factor seems to have special relevance for social 
group work. The group members who is always or never either 
ascendant or nonascendant ought perhaps to be helped to be- 
come at least sometimes or often either one or the other. 
From the point of view of the group, an always ascendant and 
always submissive pair may accomplish a great deal without 
conflict. We have good clinical reasons for questioning whether 
from the point of view of each individual concerned this kind of 
rigid relationship is healthy developmentally for either of them. 

4. Membership and reference group.—The first of our social 
concepts and one that is probably most relevant to social group 
work practice and evaluation is the membership-reference 
group idea. All of us are members of certain secondary “groups” 
—ethnic (racial, national, and regional), religious, and social 
class groups. Each of the groups that is truly a group that can 
be subsumed under ethnicity, religion, or social class holds 
certain definable values that are shared by most of its mem- 
bers. Each of these groups highly approves of certain beliefs, 
attitudes, and behaviors; merely tolerates others; disapproves 
or taboos still others. Members of such a group who live by the 
standards of their membership group may be said to have taken 
on this group also as a reference group. Other people who are 
marginal in their affiliation with the group of which they are 
a member may try to live by the standards of another group; in 
such cases their reference group—the one whose values they 
live by and perhaps aspire to become a member of—may be 
different from their current membership group. In any event, 
since membership and especially reference groups affect the 
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behavior, attitudes, and other attributes of individuals whom 
social group work serves, the concept of membership-reference 
group should have its place in any conceptual guide to evalua- 
tions of the individual. Ideally, in social group work, the club 
and the agency should become a reference group for each mem- 
ber. It should be noted, moreover, that in social group work’s 
concern with intergroup and interrace relations, knowledge of 
subcultural group values and mores as well as of the member- 
ship and reference groups that influence social group work’s 
clients seems especially germane for social group work prac- 
tice and evaluation. 

In our study, all ten boys selected for the project are white, 
Protestant, and probably upper-middle or middle-middle class. 
Unfortunately, we have no data on ethnic factors. Social class 
was determined from the boys’ yes-no responses to a set of 
items about practices in their families at home. The one-page 
questionnaire, developed by Martin Wolins at the School or 
Social Welfare, Berkeley, correlates highly with Warner’s In- 
dex of Status Characteristics and is especially useful for eval- 
uation studies of young children who may be vague about 
parental occupation and other factors related to the Index. 

5. Social role.—The second social concept and the last of 
the five concepts to be discussed here seems to us a central 
one for the evaluation of the individual member in the group. 
By “social role” we mean those behaviors, attitudes, and other 
attributes that any group expects of the occupants of a given 
position in the group; and those reciprocal rights and obliga- 
tions that inhere in the position and relate it to other positions 
in the structure of the group. In such primary groups as the 
family, peer group, school or work group, expectations are 
set up for the reciprocal roles of mother and child (of given 
age and sex), leader and member, student and teacher, worker 
and supervisor. These primary groups serve as mediators 
and modifiers of role-expectations passed on from ethnic, re- 
ligious, and social class secondary groups. Variations in pat- 
tern are far more complex than can even be outlined here. 

In the club group, agency staff and client may have quite 
similar or quite different expectations for the roles of social 
group worker, club president, and member, depending in part 
upon the membership-reference groups of staff and clientele 
and upon such organismic factors as sex and age. Whether the 
individual member in the group is able to meet the expectations 
for the position he is in or aspires to depend upon such personal 
attributes as the organismic factors of intellective potential 
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and somatic development, and the psychological factors sub- 
sumed under the concepts of self and personality. In brief, how- 
ever, evaluation of the individual member in the group should 
at some point include measurement of the consonance or disso- 
nance between the member’s personal role in the group (dis- 
cussed under the concept of personality) and the social role 

he is attempting or should be able to fulfill within the group. 

Every social role in a club in a social group work agency 
incorporates expectations in regard to planning, decision- 
making, and participating in program and other group-deter- 
mined activities. In regard to each of these three processes the 
individual member of the group can be rated as to the extent 
that he contributes to, obstructs, or withdraws from, each of 
these processes. In a matrix on these three modes of adapting 
to the three phases of democratic group process, we rated 
each of the ten seven-year-olds in each of the fifteen-minute 
periods in our experimental situation. We need not discuss 
here differences in individual patterns of change over the 
forty-five-minute period. The patterns of role adaptation of 
each of the boys which we find in a retest some months hence 
may be much more relevant for discussion, after we have 
compared our first and second observations. 

It should be noted that the practicing social group worker, 
interested in the maximum development of the individual mem- 
ber, may at times seek to modify role expectations for a given 
position when it is apparent that a certain individual does not 
have and cannot develop the personal capacities to fulfill the 
role as it is structured by the group. In terms of treatment, 
then, the social group worker is engaged at times in this type 
of role adjustment, at other times in work with the individual 
in the group to facilitate his development of the personal attri- 
butes needed for his adequate role adaptation. Evaluation of 
the individual member in the group is a constant element in this 
process. 

It must be added, moreover, that measurement of the effects 
of social group work services on the individual member should 
ideally include study of his role adaptation in his family, in- 
formal peer groups, school or work groups, and the community. 
Does he, over a period of time, increase or decrease the extent 
of his contributions to, obstructions of, or withdrawal from, the 
major activities of life in these settings? If the effects of social 
group work services are expected to carry over into the extra- 
agency life of members, evaluation data limited to observations 
of the individual member’s changing behavior in the group are 
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obviously not sufficiently representative data on which to base 
services to him. In future studies our sociometric and other 
data drawn from the school situation must be supplemented with 
peer group and family information on the child’s role adaptation 
in these settings. Personality-wise, we shall ask: Does the 
child, in view of his age and sex and his membership-reference 
groups, increasingly manifest collaborative, friendly modes of 
relating to age-mates and adults? Does he, in view of his 
developmental level, increasingly or decreasingly evidence 
aggressive and hostile or withdrawing and avoidant approaches 
to peers and adults? And do these personal patterns seem to be 
based in a self that is relatively secure and adequate, even in 
view of possible deviate somatic or intellectual development? 

Our use of the framework for the collection of evaluation data 
in one small experimental study of the effects of social group 
work services suggests its usefulness, despite its still primi- 
tive level of development. That we have been able to use the 
same framework for evaluative study of casework and residential 
treatment services as well would seem to us to augment its 
worth. Social group work is one of the methods of social work, 
all of which have a single theoretical base. Any conceptual 
framework that guides us in our analyses of our daily work 
should ideally have relevance for the entire profession. 

Finally, it should be noted that the concepts of problem, 
treatment, and adjustment, three additional elements in our 
framework on which we did not report because our formulations 
are still untested in empirical study, may also serve as guides 
to evaluation in social work. They are tools for analyses of 
practice rather than merely its effects. After we have tried out 
the usefulness of these three concepts we should like to pass 
them on for appraisal and further testing. We should by then 
be able to present a relatively precise analysis of how the role 
of social group worker is fulfilled in different groups. We 
should then be able also to make the crucial study of how dif- 
ferent worker role adaptations relate to different effects of 
services upon the individual member in the group. 











SOCIAL WORK AND EDUCATION: IMPLICA- 
TIONS FOR PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
AND RESEARCH 


By RUTH KOTINSKY 


In my efforts to think about the special role and function of the 16 
school among all the institutions that bear upon the life of the , 
young and nurture it, comparison and contrast have proved both iu) 
challenging and fruitful. This paper therefore represents an VS 
attempt to identify some similarities in the fields of social 
work and education, and some differences between them. The 
exploration delves first into the respective aspirations of these 
two fields for outcomes in the life experience of individual 
pupils and clients, and then into professional obligations for 
social amelioration, before making its plea and stating its pro- 
posals for professional education and research. 

That the remoter goals of both education and social work are 
more or less identical is, upon second thought, not surprising. 
All the professions that deal with human beings aim to help 
them achieve the utmost of their potential for living not only 
adaptively but also creatively in their society, participating in it 
as fully as they can, and achieving optimum satisfactions in the 
process. Even a surgeon has been heard to say that his work 
was merely auxiliary to the same approximate end: people under- 
go surgery in order that they may go about their business, 
perform their socially useful tasks unimpeded by ailments, 
and enjoy themselves. 

That somewhat more proximate goals, and even some broad 
statements of function, should hold for one group as for the 
other is more surprising and, unguarded, would—and I think 
often does—lead to difficulty. Education has been defined as the 
provision of experience through which both the self and its 
experience are reconstructed. A child learns to read. He has 
not merely acquired a skill, as though a skill were something 
extraneous to himself that can be obtained, given, taken, and 
given or taken back again—like a teddy bear, or fire engine, 
or spaceship. He is now a reading person, or at least a person 
who is able to read. What is more, he can now count himself 
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among the readers of the world, a group to which he did not 
previously belong. As a reader, he can communicate with others 
at a distance, and he can bridge time. Wider reaches of human 
experience than he could encompass at firsthand in a lifetime 
are now at his disposal. 

His world is also to a degree remade, and not only as he 
sees it. It is a world that now has him as a reader, with all the 
potentials for social competence that that entails. Moreover, 
as the person who is now able to read proceeds through the rest 
of his learning experiences in school, he becomes always more 
competent to deal with the situations with which he is confronted 
by a complex and perplexing civilization—to deal with them 
creatively, in order to render them perhaps less perplexing, 
assuredly more rewarding, both to himself and to those who 
will follow after him. . 

But is it not also the function of social work to provide the 
kind of experience which will reconstruct the self and make it 
more competent than it would otherwise be in relation to con- 
fronting situations, and consequently more secure and at ease 
in dealing with them? Even when social work expresses itself 
in the manipulation of outward situations, either in the small, 
related to one person, or in the large, related to many, the 
goal is apparently to make these situations more manageable 
by the individual or more propitious for him. The focus is still 
on the quality of the individual’s experience in the revised situ- 
ation, and the intention still that this quality should be such 
as to enable him to grow toward the limits of his capacity. This 
much it seems safe for me to guess, without presuming too 
much about a field that is not mine. Parenthetically, the whole 
business of education is sometimes also described as setting 
the stage for growth—a manipulation of the learner’s environ- 
ment, either physical or social. 

Is there no distinction between the two, then? Are education 
and social work equivalent? Are the differences between them 
in illusion? Is it only that outer accouterments dissemble an 
inner identity? Or can these accouterments provide a clue to 
essential differences ? 

Let us examine some. Is social work a matter of person-to- 
person relationships in a vis-&-vis situation, whereas schooling 
consists mainly of group experience? This fumble toward a line 
of distinction is clearly not a success. There is now social 
group work as well as casework, and the whole area of social 
welfare is designed for mass operation, no matter how individu- 
ated it may hope to keep each particular contact. 
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That the student does ordinarily learn to read in a group is 
true, but he does not need the group in order to learn to read. 
Actually, the whole fashion of group learning in schools is 
relatively new, for all the values that are now seen to accrue 
from it. Throughout the nineteenth century, all school learning 
was essentially individual; children sat in the same room, but 
such group life as they managed to smuggle in was strictly 
extracurricular or, more precisely, sub rosa. 

At first the group approach may have been only a necessary 
concomitant of “mass production” in the schools. It has survived 
because of a belated recognition of the role of the group in the 
development of the individual, his social maturation, and the 
quality of his experience from day to day. But with this recogni- 
tion has come the acceptance of the group principle in many 
fields, and the refinement of techniques for the optimum con- 
duct of group processes for a number of related but different 
purposes. Always, however, in the schools as in other fields, 
the eye is on the individual and his optimum development 
through group participation. 

If the individual approach versus the group approach cannot 
even be dignified as a dud by way of a line of division between 
these two fields, let us have another try: schooling is for every- 
body; social work is only for those who feel the need for it and 
come to seek it. But schooling is legislated for everybody up 
to the age of eighteen, or sixteen, or fourteen, only on the as- 
sumption that, up until some such age, everybody needs it. 
This in itself makes education not too unlike certain social 
welfare programs legislated for all, or made available to all. 
After the age of compulsory attendance, schooling has to be 
sought and there must be something of a personal commitment 
to it. Furthermore, the schools have learned that there must be 
readiness for learning before learning can take place. No educa- 
tional experience will “take” unless the learner feels need for 
it, and, generally speaking, it “takes” best when it has actually 
been sought—purposed and planned—by the learner himself. 

So, in several ways, the firm edge of the notion that schooling 
is universal and irrespective of individual need begins to blur. 
On the other hand, it would seem that the firm edge of the 

notion that no one is a client, even in casework, until he de- 
clares himself one has also begun to blur. In some projects 
directed toward juvenile delinquents or toward children from 
families marked by severe social pathology, it has proved in 
some instances worth while to go out in pursuit of the client, 
as it were. With some parents there has been readiness, or it 
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was possible to stimulate a certain readiness and receptivity, 
with others, not. So here too we have something more like 
convergence than a clear line of demarcation. 

Suppose we try still another proposition, then: schooling 
and education concern themselves with problems that are norm- 
ally emergent in the course of life, whereas social work is 
concerned with “nub” problems—problems which, left unsolved, 
cause a log jam in the solution of other emergent problems. 
Stated thus broadly, I think this one too is destined to fail. For 
learning to read and write is also a nub problem. It is highly 
questionable whether, in Western culture, the personality can 
mature normally without these skills at its command; in gen- 
eral, the illiterate is too much cut off from common experience 
and feels himself too inferior to be able to achieve truly adult 
stature. . 

More carefully examined, however, this example may being 
to reveal essential differences. So long as the child solves the 
problem of learning to read and write with only the resources 
generally at the command of all children, there is no job for 
the social worker. The social worker comes in when the indi- 
vidual, with all the resources at his command, still cannot 
solve a nub problem of his own, or when there are no other 
resources upon which he can draw. The incapacity of a client 
is different from the incapacity of the normal child whose prob- 
lem it is to learn to read in the normal learning situation. The 
child’s immaturity and inexperience are entirely appropriate to 
him as a child. The client’s incapacity may lie in an inappro- 
priate immaturity, or in the inadequacy of institutional helps, 
or in the plain absence of them. 

The kind of problems with which each of these two profes- 
sions helps the individual to deal are therefore different. The 
“nub” aspect of the problems to which social work services 
are appropriate would seem to entail something of an impasse 
for the individual, or for whole groups or mas 3es of individuals. 
The nub aspect of the problems to which the euucator’s services 
are appropriate would seem to lie in the individual’s lack of 
some phase or phases of the cultural heritage, which, once he 
has made it, or them, a part of himself, will enable him to 
participate more freely in the organized life of society. 

Strangely enough, most educators would strongly resent the 
proposal that their major role lies in seeing to it that at least 
large sectors of the cultural heritage become a useful part of 
the equipment of each successive generation. So badly and 
mechanically has transmission been managed by schools in the 
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past, with so much emphasis upon the preservation of the in- 
herited culture and so little upon the need for reconstruction in 
it, with so little understanding of how learning takes place, and 
such lack of regard for the developing personality, that the 
present-day educator would rather focus upon the developing 
personality in all its aspects. By so doing, he tends not only to 
undervalue but actually to lose track of the contribution to this 
development that he, and only he, can make, as he helps the 
young to incorporate the cultural heritage and remake it as a 
dynamic part of themselves. This has led to a confusion between 
his role and the role of other professional groups, social work- 
ers among them, whose special function it is to lend a remedial 
hand when something in personality development has gone agley. 

On second thought, no one would deny that coming appropri- 
ately into the cultural heritage is essential to human develop- 
ment. Nor would anyone in this day attempt to support the thesis 
that the teacher can do his job without full understanding of the 
stages by which a child becomes a man. To begin with, the 
teacher is a predominant adult in the lives of the young, and he 
exercises leadership in giving their group life in school its 
cast, shape, and form. Perhaps even more essentially, if the 
teacher does not understand children, the cultural heritage—or 
such parts of it as are appropriate for each child or group of 
children to assimilate—may be acquired as so much dead wood, 
an impediment and depressant, rather than as an instrumentality 
for dealing more effectively with the world. 

How does it come about, then, that cooperation between the 
teacher and the social worker is so often beset by misunder- 
standing, mistrust, irritation, which all too often find resolution 
only when each comes to accept the other as a part of the cross 
he must bear? They share the same ultimate goals. Both are 
concerned with optimum experience for each individual. Both 
must be grounded in human development and behavior. Each 
has a special contribution to make. 

Yet when a social worker assesses a teacher, it is almost 
never in terms of his ability to stimulate intellectual curiosity, 
to enable children to learn what they need to know in order to 
accomplish the ends they have in view, to give them a sense of 
mastery in achieving needed knowledges and skills, or methods 
of work, or critical insight. Instead, the teacher is assessed in 
terms of his warmth and sympathy—qualities that should char- 
acterize everyone in contact with children; that in no way 
distinguish the role of the teacher from that of the pediatrician, 
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say, or parent; and that make most contribution to whatever it 
is with which the social worker seeks to help the child. 

The teacher, on the other hand, tends to regard the social 
worker as a magician who can waft away any difficulty the 
teacher may be having with a child, or perhaps any problem of 
the child’s. When this illusion is dispelled, it is seldom re- 
placed by a better understanding of what the social worker can 
do, what his limitations are, how long it takes to do what can be 
done. Usually, only disillusion follows, often accompanied by 
some resentment that the social worker does not understand the 
situation in which the teacher works, his obligation to a group, 
the pressure put upon him to see that the group accomplishes 
something in the time at its disposal. 

Such mutual denigrations and misunderstandings are not so 
occasional as to be generally insignificant, nor can they be 
written off hastily as mere “human nature.” There must be 
reasons for them worth searching out. 

One possible reason comes to mind immediately. Neither 
group has clearly and distinctly formulated its specific contri- 
bution. Each, in defining its task, tends to fall back on a state- 
ment of ultimate goals, and, as already pointed out, the ulti- 
mate goals of both are of necessity almost identical. Unguarded, 
the reiterated statement of identical ultimate goals, without de- 
lineation of the distinctive contribution of each to their achieve- 
ment, could and probably does lead to a certain feeling of inter- 
changeability. 

Baldly stated, no one would, of course, accept the inter- 
changeability of these two professional groups. The social 
worker is frequently appalled when a teaching responsibility 
looms, and the teacher’s loud calls for social work help echo 
his recognition that he is unprepared to deal with certain kinds 
of problems. But the proposition of interchangeability is, in 
fact, never stated baldly, and mutual dedication to the same 
common ends leads to the expectation on the part of each that 
the other should be able to carry a share of his own specific 
task. In these circumstances, when the teacher cannot per- 
form as social worker, the social worker is all too likely to 
wonder how good he is at contributing to stated common goals. 
And when the social worker cannot understand the problems of 
the teacher, an analogous rejection of his capacities is likely 
to follow. 

Moreover, broad aims held in common are likely to lead to 
the presupposition of broad common professional understand- 
ings—presupposition of a wider common background than the 
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of professional education warrant. For example, as already 
indicated, the teacher has to know how the child develops be- 
fore he can perform his function properly, and so does the 
social worker. Both have had training in this area, and so pre- 
sumably have at least this much in common. Actually, most 
teachers have been schooled in a brand of child development 
that emphasizes the kinds of behavior to be anticipated at 
various ages or developmental levels, without interpretation of 
observable phenomena or rationale for their sequence, whereas 
social workers have ordinarily been steeped in what has come 
to be known as “dynamics.” What, in general the social worker 
accepts as the facts of life the teacher, in general finds shock- 
ing and rejects as “unproved theory.” 

So here there is a great “as if.” Each talks to and with the 
other as if they held a common understanding, when in fact 
they do not. Actually, each is an adherent of a different school 
of thought about human behavior and what gives it its character- 
istic bent. And when two persons, each with a different theory 
of behavior, try to work together with regard to the behavior 
of a third, trouble is bound to brew—most importantly perhaps 
for the third, who presumably already has his troubles, but 
also in the relationship between the two. 

Then, in part because of an actual lack of understanding of 
the dynamics of development and behavior on the part of 
teachers, and in part because the schools have become so avid 
for mental health furbishings, the social worker (or occasion- 
ally the clinical psychologist or psychiatrist) has had a try at 
imparting new insights and understandings to teachers and 
principals. Here all the resistances to being moved in on by an 
“outsider” come into play. In trying to develop these in- 
sights and understandings, the social worker is scarcely in a / 
position to follow what is perhaps the first rule of teaching, \4 
namely, to begin where the learners are. 

He does not have at his command the whole conceptual frame- 
work that lies behind the teacher’s teaching and the principal’s 
conduct of the school. He cannot, therefore, build upon it, 
helping teachers to reconstruct it where they think necessary 
after having been exposed to new knowledges and brought to 
new sensitivities through their contact with him. Unaware of a 
conceptual framework, he is all too likely to speak as though it 
were not there. It is impossible for him to distinguish between 
the educational ideal and its all-too-imperfect realization, and 
he may give offense by confusing all-too-human practice with 
professional aspirations and dedications. 
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It is, for example, no longer necessary to explain to a 
teacher that a child is best approached with respect rather than 
with hostility and contempt, and that any approach must be 
geared to the child’s current level of development. These have 
been theme songs in his education as a teacher. If he still does 
not treat his pupils with respect and adapt to them as children, 
the reason must lie elsewhere than in his training, and one 
more lesson is not likely to turn the trick. Even the setting of 
and elegant example is not likely to prevail against whatever 
it is that makes him vent his spleen on children, or disregard 
their developmental characteristics. 

In summary, it may be said that the sharing of great common 
aims tends to befuddle the relationship between two professional 
groups and minimize the fruits of their cooperation when the 
related specific tasks of each are not clearly enough defined to 
be identified, recognized, and honored by the other. Conster- 
nation is worse confounded and common action brought almost 
to mutual contradiction when the great common end is related 
to human behavior and the two groups differ sharply in their 
interpretation of the meaning of behavior, and of how desirable 
characteristic behaviors are best developed. 

Whether or not anyone outside the profession has been aware 
of it, educators for the past third of a century have been vastly 
concerned with the social order, prevailing social values, the 
institutions through which the common life is ordered, and the 
reconstruction of these to bring them more fully into line with 
the democratic ideal—the richest possible life for each indi- 
vidual. This is one of the reasons why they have been so chary 
of defining their role in terms of the transmission of the so- 
cial heritage. It has been a keystone of their thinking that this 
heritage must be so transmitted as to lead to its own remaking 
—not the preservation of the heritage, but the use of it for its 
own reconstruction as needful for the maintenance and en- 
hancement of human values in a rapidly changing civilization. 

How this has affected thinking about school experience, the 
content of the curriculum, methods of teaching, relationships 
of authority, the role of the expert, and the like, are not of 
relevance here. Suffice it to say that educators regard the 
school as a major instrumentality for briningg better social 
arrangements into being, arrangements more conservative of 
human values and contributing more richly to the quality of 
human life. To this end, schooling must acquaint the young with 
their world, develop their social sensitivity and critical in- 
telligence, and foster their creativity in dealing with confronting 
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situations. Whether or not, realistically speaking, the school 
can outstrip the culture that sustains it in bringing a new and 
more closely ideal order into being is yet another matter, not 
quite extraneous to the development of my theme, but still too 
involved for consideration at this point. 

Such aims, so far as I know, are of no major concern to 
social work as it deals with individual clients. Perhaps by its 
very nature, casework must concentrate upon bringing individ- 
uals to more effective participation in social and institutional 
life without squandering major energies upon their potentials 
for social creativey. On the other hand, it would seem that a 
client helped to greater maturity of response in all situations 
would be more likely to participate creatively than he other- 
wise would have been. 

There is a second major way in which the professional field 
of education has concerned itself with institutional life and 
social arrangements. In the last analysis, this derives from 
the theory of education prevalent since the turn of the century. 
The relevant argument would go something like this, in brief: 
Children and adults do not learn only while they are in school. 
Outside the school, as well as within, their experiences affect 
them for good or for ill. Within the school the educator does 
all he can to provide those experiences which reconstruct the 
self propitiously—to greater social sensitivity, critical in- 
sight, active and creative participation, and, concomitant with 
these, greater personal rewards and satisfaction. Consequently, 
the educator is under obligation, as an educator, to do all he 
can to make experience outside school similarly propitious. 
Otherwise, his maximum efforts in the school might become as 
a feeble voice in the wilderness, soon to be drowned out by 
barbarian discord. 

The line of thinking seems sound enough. Yet, despite a ma- 
jor emphasis over many years upon untoward aspects in the 
associated life of the people, the educational profession as a 
whole has not proved itself capable of bringing about indicated 
changes, or of contributing significantly toward bringing them 
about. As a profession, it is not organized for social! action, 
and perhaps it cannot be. Education in the United States is, to 
begin with, a mass undertaking, and so necessarily represent- 
ative of all shades of thinking. More basically, it must be 
representative of all shades of thinking because public educa- 
tion must reflect the whole of the public sentiment. Moreover, 
educators—the great mass of teachers and school administra- 
tors—are not trained for joint action even upon those social 
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issues on which, by dint of their common ideals as educators, they 
might agree. Instead, they have been trained for dealing with groups 
of children and adolescents in the school situation, andthis is where 
they feel their professional competence and responsibility to lie. 

It may be that all the reasons adduced for the failure of the 
educational profession to act on behalf of social amelioration 
are valid, or it may be that they are mere excuses for mass 
professional inertia. It is an interesting and open question to 
which I shall return. 

Meantime, it is worth noting that the profession of social 
work is in somewhat similar position. It also makes no great 
claim to having been materially instrumental in bringing new 
and needed social arrangements into being. For years, social 
workers dealt directly with the effects of poverty, depression, 
and economic deprivation due to age, illness, family disruption, 
and unemployment. Yet, as a profession, they would seem to 
have had relatively little to do with bringing a social security 
system into being. Since the inception of this system, social 
workers have been strategic in its administration and in bring- 
ing about needed improvements—closing loopholes, ironing out 
inequities, rendering services more human. But this is quite 
a different thing from a profession’s saying that, by its experi- 
ence, certain social changes must be wrought. 

Here again, perhaps, a lack of training for joint social ac- 
tion is accountable, and a concentration, both in professional 
education and in practice, upon perfecting specific professional 
techniques. The broader social context and its effects on the 
very situations with which the specific professional techniques 
are supposed to deal remain inert as academic background. It 
is also true that social work, unlike education, is new as a 
profession. These are all reasons for a meager program of 
social action, Whether or not they are sufficient to explain it, 
whether the causes for professional impotence in relation to 
social arrangements lie elsewhere, is a question that could 
bear much careful and scholarly scruting. 

There is still a third respect in which schooling and social 
work tend to impinge upon each other in the matter of institu- 
tional helps for the solution of human problems. Here the ac- 
count, from the standpoint of the schools, has to do with com- 
pensation for lack of community resources and from the stand- 
point of social work, with community planning and organization. 

Individual schools and school systems often attempt to make 
up for the insufficiency of community services and the lack of 
appropriate social arrangements which leave some children 
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deprived and their normal growth processes studied. There is 
a difference of opinion, however, as to whether or not this con- 
stitutes any part of the school’s essential business. Some hold 
the school responsible for all the conditions that impede or 
further learning, and they include in “learning” all the effects 
of experience everywhere upon the developing personality. 

Others, and Iam among them, are of the opinion that when 
the school attempts to make up for the absence, insufficiency, 
or maladaption of other institutions, it is only allowing itself 
to be distracted from its basic function and essential contri- 
bution. By this point of view, teachers and principals, as adult 
human beings with responsibilities toward children, may be 
called upon to help feed or clothe children, to see that they get 
dental and medical care, even to make sure that some of the 
social services are made available to them; but in so doing they 
are not functioning as teachers or principals, and might as 
well be doctors, lawyers, merchants, or Indian chiefs. It fol- 
lows that when noneducational, or a-educational, services are 
established as regular parts of a school system (usually on 
the argument that “all the children are there,” sometimes on 
the theory that these services belong in the school because the 
school is interested in sound, well-rounded personality develop- 
ment), they distract from the basic educational task and con- 
fuse the functioning of the school. Moreover, there is some 
reason to believe that the school setting, having been devised 
for educational purposes, impedes the best functioning of other 
services which have specific benefits to render—benefits ren- 
dered better from within the structure of agencies specifically 
designed to provide them. 

The position of social work would seem to be in some respects 
far clearer and better formulated. It is the very business of 
social work to provide needed social services, and so far as 
I know there would be little if any disagreement among social 
workers about their responsibility, through community organ- 
ization and planning, for bringing health and recreational serv- 
ices to bear where they exist, and into existence where they are 
lacking. Around the periphery of what is conventionally subsumed 
under the heading of “free public education,” social workers 
have felt called upon to supply services which in another context 








would be called “educational” —informal education, health edu- 
cation, education in child care, family life education, and child 
care centers which, at their best, no matter what the nomencla- 
ture, must be little different from nursery schools. 
Whether such proliferation of different kinds of educational 
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service is actually germane to the social work function may be- 
come a question in time; so far as I have been able to discover, 
it has not yet become a moot issue. As to what might be called 
“encroachments” on the educational field, I am of the opinion 
that there is no need for resentment on the part of those who 
count themselves more immediately responsible for educational 
enterprise. The dog-in-the-manger possessiveness that has 
begun to characterize many professional groups deserves only 
the shortest of shrifts. The only important question bears on 
specific function and technical competence within it. 

Finally, there is probably even less question about the 
appropriateness of institutional setting on the part of social 
workers than there is on the part of educators. In so many in- 
stances, social work is an adjunctive rather than an independent 
service. Medical social workers operate in and through hospitals, 
and feel that they must be a regular institutional part of the 
hospital setting. School social workers operate in and through 
schools, and feel that they must be a regular part of the school 
system. Social workers attached to the courts often have the 
Same sense that they must serve as an integral part of the court 
structure. On this question I am of course not entitled to an 
opinion, though I have already stated my stand on the school as 
a center for assorted varieties of service to children, and the 
difficulties of trying to render one kind of service from within 
an institutional setting designed for rendering another type of 
service. 

The major point, so far as the concerns of this paper go, is 
that adjunctive service is impeded, and cooperating services 
lose much that they might gain, for as long as the different 
services start from different premises, taken as axiomatic, 
about the sources of human behavior. When to this are added a 
general lack of sociological information about the potentialities 
and limitations of professional groups and institutions for bring- 
ing about social change, and some vagueness with regard to the 
spread and limits of specific professional function, the possi- 
bilities for interprofessional irritation are many, and the need 
for some drastic interdisciplinary setting of the house in order 
is thrown into sharp belief. Each institution and profession con- 
sciously directed toward the shaping of human behavior has 
grown up out of specific social exigencies, has been shaped by 
different influences, has developed its own tradition, values, 
mores, sacred cows and taboos, language, assumptions taken 
as axiomatic, framework of deduced conceptions, in-group 
cohesion and out-group antagonisms. I have been warned against 
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calling each a cultural island unto itself. Therefore I shall 
confine myself to the analogy of islands, and so attempt to 
avoid the cultural trammels. Among such islands, communica- 
tion tends to be blotted out by static, and cooperation to be 
forced into devious channels that lead very close to nowhere. 
If assumptions in regard to the forming of human behavior 
were readily put to the test we should be in no such great 
difficulty. The assorted disciplines that treat of the physical and 
biological worlds, analyzing them after such fashion as to pro- 
vide increasing control over them, are not so bedeviled by basic 
assemptions that lie sometimes contrari wise, the one to the 
other, and sometimes obliquely, in bewildering patterns and 
frustrating culs-de-sac. Each may have its own symbols, but 
semantic problems are practically nil because each symbol 
either has a direct operational referent, or a defined relation- 
ship to other symbols which have such referent in the outer 
world. When a problem calls for cross fertilization, shall we 
say, from two such fields, like physics and chemistry, or chem- 
istry and biology, there is no great pother of misunderstanding, 
misinterpretation, working at cross purposes, and mutual 
denigration. It is necessary only to contrive methods that bridge 
the mutually accepted assumptions. And I think it fair to say 
that these assumptions are mutually accepted because they have 
been put to the test in experience again and again and proved. 
For the sciences that bear on human behavior there is as yet 
no methodology for moving past all possible, probable doubt. 
Some clinical evidence there is, but that is empirical only, and 
concentrated largely on deviate or pathological instances. Some 
laboratory evidence there is, but man is a social and not a lab- 
oratory animal; unlike other animals, he lives only in and 
through a cultural medium. Some statistical evidence there is, 
but it must be highly suspect because human behavior, in so far 
as it is understood at all, seems in no way reducible to dis- 
crete units, which are the very stuff of statistical method. Out 
of much experience with an assortment of approaches, none 
of them either entirely appropriate to their material or entirely 
satisfactory as science, a new Bacon of the sciences that bear 
on the behavior of man may emerge. But that time is not yet. 
The interdisciplinary approach has long been bespoken, and 
has as yet, so far as I know, nowhere has it fully succeeded. Yet 
it seems to me of such great worth as to warrant still more 
tries, with as great resources as can be found to back them up, 
and as much pre-exploration of the difficulties as possible. 
This I call to the special attention of social work in part because 
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it draws upon a number of disciplines. More especially, the op- 
portunity seems challenging to social work for two other rea- 
sons. By its very nature, much of professional social work 
practice would seem to be adjunctive in nature. Of necessity, 
social work operates often in the context of assumptions other 
than its own, and in a number of such contexts, each of which 
differs from the other. This in itself provides opportunity. 

It also provides stimulation and challenge. The other reason 
for posing this problem to the field of social work is more 
ephemeral—the fleeting moment of setting the pattern of its doc- 
toral work is at hand. In no field does such opportunity knock 
so Clearly a second time. 

The interdisciplinary approach in professional education al- 
ready has been tried in several ways. A time-honored one is to 
throw several books at a young student at once, and leave the 
job of integration to him, as though to say, “We seasoned folk 
can’t make it; you try.” In this implied exhortation there may 
be a grain of wisdom, which I shall try to winnow shortly. But 
the fact of the matter is that the young student has neither the 
capacity nor the occasion to try. Somebody lectures in psychol- 
ogy; somebody else lectures in sociology; somebody else lec- 
tures in anthropology, and maybe history and economics and the 
dynamics of behavior. It is all very interesting, what these 
different people have to say. And if one is very bright, one can 
keep this whole assortment of hats around to pull something out 
of when one phenomenon or another needs explaining. The fact that 
the hats do not fit together very well is of no immediate concern, 
and nobody makes it very clear anyway, the anthropologist hav- 
ing been too busy explaining anthropology, the sociologist ex- 
plaining sociology, and so on. 

Another system consists of steeping a student in a stimulus- 
and-response psychology, trial and error, fumbling and suc- 
cess, or what have you, assuring him solemnly that this is the 
way all learning takes place, and that learning involves the 
reconstruction of the self—and then sending him out to observe, 
in a guidance clinic that rests upon quite other premises, the 
nature of the self and the ways in which it changes. Here again 
are a couple of hats into either of which he can dip at will and 
maybe even gain for this intellectual irresponsibility the 
honored sobriquet of eclscticism, or the currently more stylish 
one of “an integrated approach” —however pseudo the integra- 
tion and however factual the fantastic hodgepodge. 

Other attempts have been made much further along the scale 
of professional maturity. Sometimes a covey of scholars from 
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assorted fields has been brought together for a short time in 
order that the translucence of each and all may illumine a 
given project. More occasionally, mature scholars have come 
together over long periods of time, seriously dedicated to joint 
study and research. Most often they have eventually turned in 
desperation each to his own laboratory, in order once again to 
have the good feel of getting someting done. Latterly, there have 
been vigorous efforts to enlighten established pediatricians in 
regard to the best available facts about the emotional develop- 
ment of the infant and young child, the psychological concomi- 
tants of maternity, the relationship between the mother and the 
pediatrician, and his potential influence in relation to the whole. 
From what I have been told, I gather that success has been 
mild. 

This is where the bit about “We can’t do it; you try” fits in. 
The mature professional has apparently given himself in hos- 
tage to the skills and techniques, horizons and perimeters, that 
have served him well to date. All the books on adult learning 
say that this should not be so and need not be so, but apparently 
in the vast majority of cases it is so, nonetheless. Efforts to 
widen the horizons in ways that may necessitate acquiring new 
skills or overhauling old ones prove threatening, and tend to be 
met with resistance, either overt or in the form of profound 
apathy. Perhaps professional acculturation has gone too far. 

It would begin to look, then, as though we must revert to the 
young student whose professional self is not yet formed. In so 
far as we have succeeded in integrating the findings from the 
assorted disciplines related to the study of human behavior, 
these integrations can of course be passed along to successive 
generations of students. But the day on which we shall have 
very much such integration seems still far off. Meantime, it 
would seem that better part of wisdom to acquaint students— 
probably even undergraduate, but surely graduate students— 
with the discrepancies among the disciplines, the lacunae in 
our knowledge, the extreme tentativeness of all the hypotheses 
on which all workers in the area of human behavior and well- 
being must now operate. 

This of course is being attempted in some places. In time, 
it may obviate some of the rigidity that now seems to charac- 
terize too many of those advanced in practice. For some stu- 
dents, it will pose a challenge which might otherwise elude 
them, and so stimulate to research at more profound levels as 
the years go by. There is, of course, the possibility that action 
will be paralyzed if the grounds upon which it rests are early 
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recognized as shaky, but this possibility seems to me remote. 

Somehow the field of biology survives, and active and 
fruitful work goes on within it, despite the fact that students are 
early introduced to the evidence that leads to various and dif- 
fering theories of evolution—and, incidentally, this evidence 
comes not from biology alone, strictly speaking, but from a 
number of relevant fields. Moreover, in everyday life, deci- 
sions are made hourly without sufficient evidence to go upon. 
Man acts because he has to act. There is no need for him to 
delude himself that he has hold of ultimate truth before he can 
move. Such self-delusion is no better than any other self- 
delusion, and it postpones the day when there will be more of 
ultimate truth to go upon. 

So far I have been speaking about students in both education 
and social work below the doctoral level. -It would be my hope 
that if students in both these fields were versed in the discrep- 
ancies in the theory upon which all practice relating to human 
development and behavior rests, they would, when the time came 
for them to practice, arrive at mutual understanding more 
readily, and that the articulation of their efforts would prove 
both more beneficial for those whom they are trying to help and 
more enriching and mutually rewarding to themselves. 

But still little would be accomplished toward the integration 
of basic theory, and here is where the new doctorate comes in. 
By long and respectable tradition, the doctoral candidate must 
make a contribution to knowledge. By another long and less 
respectable tradition in fields relating to human behavior, this 
basic requirement has been reduced to a travesty. The making 
of a contribution is equated with research; research is defined 
as the employment of research techniques; research techniques 
are borrowed from fields where they belong and applied in a 
field to which they are not apposite. The only urgent problem 
the student really feels is to get his degree, and the doctoral 
candidate in search of a problem to which the research techi- 
niques he is obliged to use can somehow be applied is unfortu- 
nately not rare. In the long run, he usually hits upon something, 
no matter how trival, puts his tools to work, and produces a 
correlation coefficient plus or minus something. By definition, 
he has made a contribution to knowledge. Under these ground 
rules, both Bacon and Darwin would have flunked. 

It is easy enough to say that there are not many Bacons or 
Darwins among candidates for the doctorate. It is harder to 
set the stage for the emergence of some potential Bacon or 
Darwin in the fullness of time. There is, or course, a2 need to 
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train a certain number of people for administrative posts and 
for a kind of evaluative research which, however crude, is the 
best now available for gauging the worth of programs and 
giving direction to practice. People have to be trained; once 
trained, they have to be certified as such, and perhaps this is 
what most doctorates must continue to represent. 

My sole plea is that, in all professional fields that bear on 
the behavior of man, some major emphasis be put upon seeking 
more genuine contributions to knowledge through something 
which may as well be called the interdisciplinary approach. This 
would call for rich resources, and not in money alone. It would 
syphon off the most sensitive, insightful, intelligent, and crea- 
tive of candidates and it would be doomed to failure if faculty 
members, plagued by committee meetings, had no time for 
the arduousness of scholarship or no stomach for its frustra- 
tions. It would also demand the sacrifice of the sacred cow ac- 
cording to which it is wicked even to whisper, “We do not know. 
We do not yet have the evidence for certainty. We have come 
upon some obstacles that have us stopped for the time being. 
The way to the knowledge of man leads to infinity, and thus far 
we have gained perhaps only a thousandth of a millimeter.” 

It is scarcely necessary now to sketch in some of the lines 
of investigation that might be pursued. They have been repeat- 
edly stated in the earlier sections of this paper. A delineation 
of basic assumptions taken as axiomatic in any and all fields 
of related practice is one, their systematic examination, and 
the attempt to array them as alternative hypotheses, despite all 
semantic bedevilments. This would lead to a search for methods 
of testing these hypotheses—a search bound to be long and prob- 
ably for many years only minimally fruitful, and yet essential. 
Also, there is much to be learned about how institutions arise, 
and take and change their characteristic forms, and about the 
interacting role of the professions. In the long run, we must know 
whether to fish or cut bait on our professed professional obli- 
gations to contribute to the orderly amelioration of the shape of 
social things. With better understanding of how human beings 
develop and change and how social institutions develop and change 
—or even with no more than a clearer grasp of alternative hy- 
potheses--it should be possible to delineate far more clearly the 
distinctive contribution of each professional field to shared goals 
in terms of human values. 

All this will entail full use of the resources that lie in the 
university setting. The university includes a number of graduate 
schools for training in the professions that seek to ameliorate 
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the condition of man. Clearly, a good deal of the inquiry pro- 
posed will have to be conducted in an interprofessional setting. 
But all these professions rest, each in its own way, upon the 
findings in a series of so-called “pure sciences” or disciplines 
—psychology, sociology, anthropology, and all the rest, all fully 
represented in the university. Presumably the professions but 
apply the findings of these sciences in the practical world. There 
are exceptions; some widely used working hypotheses have 
derived from perceptive investigation within one or another 

of the professional fields themselves. But, generally speaking, 
if inquiry is to plumb beneath the surface in any of the profes- 
sions, it must needs proceed hand in hand with the supporting 
pure disciplines. 

The use of university resources after this fashion is un- 
doubtedly far easier said than done. The university has its own 
traditionalisms, as does each school and department within it. 
Professional acculturation is to a degree protected from the 
stubborn unclassifiability of social life. Hard-gained techniques 
and cherished axioms are less threatened when the academic 
walls are built high around each school and discipline. More- 
over, one folk axiom—“once burnt twice shy”—is hard to call 
into question when it comes to interdisciplinary effort. 

On the other hand, the university tradition, like most tradi- 
tions, is made up of assorted strands, and one of these that sill 
stands out bright in the pattern is the rigorous search for truth. 
The rigor need not represent only implacability in face of the 
spurious, but also an inflexible determination that no half truth 
shall stand so long as a larger fraction may be found. No doc- 
toral candidate with a truly searching problem, a rich back- 
ground, and some evidence of genuine creativity should find him- 
self out in the cold when his work requires the concerted cri- 
tique of scholars froma number of disciplines. And the same 
should hold of research conducted by any advanced professional 
school in a field where problems are many and complex, action 
is imperative, and gaps in knowledge are in many respects 
absymal—whether or not doctoral dissertations are involved. 

Doctoral theses in these circumstances will necessarily take 
on a tenor quite different from their currently monotonous 
clatter of computing machines, and a design that must reach 
further than the agglomeration of pious footnotes. Fewer will 
come up with answers. More will come up with questions. Some 
may have to give serious account of why not even useful ques- 
tions could be formulated. The risk that a fraction of them will 
turn out pure balderdash will have to be taken, and consolation 
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found in the fact that the fraction will probably be no greater 





5. than under the present stereotype. The whole will be a severe 
headache and a test of human endurance, but in my estima- 

Ss tion worth it in order that genuine scholarship may begin to 

ly come into its own in the professions that deal with human be- 

havior. 
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THE CONCEPT OF MEASURABILITY OF 
NEED FOR SOCIAL WORK SERVICES 


By GENEVIEVE CARTER 


It is my purpose to present examples of studies which illustrate 
the application of theory to research on need for social welfare 
services. We recognize that there are two general types of 
theory which are applicable to such research: (1) theory which 
provides a logic for scientific procedures, that is, sampling 
theory, or theory of measurement not related to any particular 
subject content—a methodological theory: and (2) the content 
kind of theory which gives substance to empirical generaliza- 
tions derived from research by providing a meaningful context, 
identifying the relationships to be investigated, pointing out 
critical areas for research, and, most important, providing 
continuity in empirical research. 

We would agree that the first type of theory, that of scienti- 
fic procedure, is often applied to research on need for social 
service. We are all aware of how to choose adequate samples, 
of the way in which sample statistics are extended to the uni- 
verse parameters, of tests for significance, the application of 
probability calculus and methods of index construction. It is 
the second type of theory that I shall discuss; for methodology 
is a second priority at our present stage of scientific develop- 
ment. Research on need for services is guided by content 
theory, but we do not always clarify this in our written reports. 
Theory is not absent in these studies although it may not be 
clearly formulated or recognized as such. 

We can think of theory as forming levels of a hierarchy with 
each succeeding level dependent on the levels below for verifi- 
cation and on the levels above for generalization. Much of our 
research on need for services has been directed by theoretical 
statements at low levels in this hierarchy—levels dealing with 
direct relationships among observables. Sometimes we deal 
with relationships at considerably higher levels of abstraction. 
The point is that we are not conducting research unaffected by 
theory, although in most instances the theory is speculative 
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rather than verified, implicit rather than explicitly stated, and 
fragmentary rather than systematized. We have been in the 
business of researching need for welfare services since the 
social reform surveys of the 1900s. Actually, research on need 
for welfare service began before organized services were es- 
tablished to meet exposed needs. Somewhere along this fifty- 
year stretch, research progress in measuring need or testing 
effectiveness of service designed to meet need lagged behind 

the immediate necessity of doing something to alleviate prob- 
lems.. We researchers were stalled at the point of: what is 

the nature of the service to meet what kind of need? In other 
words, need for what? In examining studies of need to deter- 
mine their theoretical orientation it is clear that some research 
is oriented toward theoretical notions about the nature of need; 
other research is oriented around theoretical notions about the 
nature and effect of service. Keeping this in mind helps to 
clarify the present state of research in this area. 

There are considerations other than theory which give di- 
rection to our studies. In applied research, the selection of the 
problems is first determined by practical influences from the 
consumer (committees, the community funding bodies, or our 
social work peers). For instance, in the first illustration pre- 
sented in this paper, the budget committee which allocates 
funds to four Chest-supported day nurseries raised the question 
for research: “Is there a continued need for Community Chest 
support of day nurseries in the Los Angeles area?” This is 
typical of the kind of problems initiating in planning groups. The 
consumer who poses the problem is not interested in day care 
services generally, day care in other places, or day care in 
Los Angeles ten years from now. At the onset the researcher 
knows that the level on which the initial question (and subse- 
quent rephrasings) is posed will dictate highly specified and 
limited generalizations. Since our questions for investigation 
are phrased so that the findings apply to our own community’s 
unique combination of child care services, and because the 
situational variables are almost infinite, we can expect our 
study to add to validated theory only at the lowest level in the 
theoretical hierarchy. The objectives of the agency providing 
the research service also set a frame of reference which cir- 
cumscribes the area for inquiry. The frame of reference may 
be health and welfare planning as in a council setting, or indi- 
vidual treatment in a family or children’s agency setting. 

Time limits, available money, level of knowledge on the sub- 
ject, competency of research personnel, available data-collect- 
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ing instruments, and other practical considerations also deter- 
mine the direction and focus of studies. 

With these considerations behind us, the existence of usable 
theory or recognition of a lack of existing theory have consider- 
able influence on how we study and what aspects we study. 

In the illustrations of theory application which follow, the 
examples are focused on: (1) the theory which one brings to the 
research situation; and (2) the theory which one draws from the 
research situation. The first focus we might call theory a 
priori, and the second, theory a posteriori. 

1, Theory brought to the research situation. —In studies of need, 
as in other studies in social work research, we approach our re- 
search situation with theoretical notions which we plan to test 
empirically. We apply theory at various points in the research 
process: in posing our questions, in identifying the relevant 
variables, or in analysis of the data. 

Our research design is directed by the theory already de- 
rived from our common pool of social science knowledge or 
from understandings and observations which we attempt to 
generalize from the practice of social work. The first use of ; 
theory which the researcher brings to his problem takes place 
in the initial phase of asking the right questions. The following 
example is drawn from a study of need for social work services 
and illustrates the application of theory. 

a) In setting the question. Rephrasing questions to make 
them researchable and at the same time provide immediately 
useful results constitutes the most crucial phase in applied so- 
cial work research. Let us follow the sequence and accompany- 
ing logic in rephrasing a question for inquiry. The initial ques- 
tion assigned to the researcher by the Community Chest budget 
committee is: “Is there a continued need for Community Chest 
support of day nurseries in the Los Angeles area?” This 
really means: Does the Community Chest budget committee 
need to continue granting allocations for the four agencies which 
offer day care services? We do not want to research or feelings 
of budget members, so we follow through with a series of tangent 
questions: “Do the children now served need the service?” 
“What kind of family situations need organized community re- 
sources of this nature?” We have some theory concerning child 
development, the importance of developmental experiences, 
hazards inherent when children are deprived of parents or 
parent substitute for large parts of the day, etc. However, we 
feel the consumer would not really be interested in the answers 
to questions that would be raised with this focus of need. Then we 
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ask: “What is the nature of the service?”; “Is this service ef- 
fective in meeting problems which develop in specified family 
or child situations?” Here too we would have some verified 
theory to guide us from the field of child development and some 
implicit theory from casework. But we know little about units 
of service provided in a day nursery program. Further, we feel 
that solution to the question of “effectiveness” is not what the 
consumer wants. So we turn our question to an implication 
drawn from the original question, namely, “ Is there duplication 
in the service offered by the four Chest agencies with that ser- 
vice offered by state-supported day care centers?” 

Then we attempt to find some theory with which to operate. 
Duplication is developed as a concept meaning “the same units 
of service to potentially the same child population during the 
same time period.” We try to build a theoretical statement 
about need as it might relate to duplication. Need becomes 
equivalent to lack of duplication, and the empirical referents 
to duplication are: population characteristics of present or 
potential clients; and service provided. 

The question is rephrases: “Is potentially the same popula- 
tion being served, in the same way, by the state child care 
centers and Community Chest-supported day nurseries?” To 
get answers to this question it would be necessary to analyze 
both program content and populations on the two programs. 
This study, as it is finally set up, is concerned only with the 
latter problem, and the question is finally rephrased: “Is the 
same population being served by state child care centers and 
Chest-supported nurseries?” Finally, we focus on a study of 
utilization by recipients of service as the most fruitful course 
to pursue for this need problem. Our logic here is as follows: 
The study must produce immediately useful results which can 
serve as a basis for policy-making. Regardless of degree or 
nature of need, an assumption is made that readiness to utilize 
organized service is evidence that the service is meeting some 
need. If the client is unable to utilize the service, or the serv- 
ice is inappropriate to meet the needs of the client where he is, 
there would be no utilization. The clients now using Chest day 
nursery services need group day care services. If they are 
eligible for an already existent facility, the Chest services are 
not needed. If they are not eligible for other already existent 
services, the Chest day nurseries are needed. Approaching 
need from the point of view of utilization opens a succession 
of questions for which a schedule can be developed for gather- 
ing data. Are the users of the two programs different in speci- 
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fied ways? A study which is directed by the “utilization theory” 
as a means of approaching need is obviously limited, for there 
is some circular reasoning implied in this approach. I prefer to 
work at the lower level of the theoretical hierarchy and leave 

to others the “triviality of premature model building.” 

b) In identifying dimensions or relevant variables. This 
particular study of need for services was selected because it 
illustrates the use of implicit theory based on practice in a 
study of need for services. The publication The Youth Project 
Yardstick was the result of a research assignment from the Los 
Angeles Youth Project, which has as its principal function the 
development of social group work and recreation services for 
“hard-to-reach” youth in disadvantaged neighborhoods. Profes- 
sionals and interested lay leaders had asked for an index which 
would differentiate those areas in the Los.Angeles region most 
needing intensive youth service. The scope of the research 
project did not include any reference to the nature of the so- 
called “intensive youth service” which is offered and utilized 
in disadvantaged areas. Funds are earmarked to encourage and 
pay for special services to youth in certain sections of Los 
Angeles. The problem posed was for some kind of index or 
yardstick, as the social group workers called it, which would 
serve as an objective device for differentiating neighborhoods 
needing special funds and the attention of the Youth Project 
staff. Such an index would serve as an administrative tool in 
identifying areas to be serviced. 

The researchers proceeded on the assumption that the prac- 
titioners had been using pragmatic criteria which were effective 
and which could be operationized and communicated in some 
systematic form. The research problem was to extract these 
criteria from the practitioners, to secure agreement among 
those most knowledgeable about the program, and then to trans- 
late these criteria into quantiative symbols which could be ex- 
pressed in an index. It also required the securing of weights 
from their practice experience as to which of these criteria 
they considered most important, next important, etc. Such an 
index would be built from practice theory and validated through 
tests in practice. In other words, would it differentiate those areas 
which were judged by experience to be needy? 

Briefly, the practice theory developed was to this effect: We 
direct intensive youth services to gangs, groups, or individuals; 
youth whose behavior, attitudes, and interests cannot be reached 
by the standard agency program. Volunteer leaders, usually 
middle-class, cannot tolerate youth behavior much different 
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from that of their own children or cultural milieu. People of 
like social characteristics live in proximity. Neighborhoods 
which exhibit extreme deviations from typical middle-class so- 
cial rank, such as below average economic level, below average 
social status, unlike ethnic or racial composition, antisocial 
behavior, and so on, will be out of reach of agency programs 
which depend on volunteer or (professionally) untrained leader - 
ship, or those in which the agency setting is too restricted to 
tolerate deviations. Therefore, an index to identify and dif- 
ferentiate neighborhoods on these variables will adequately 
differentiate youth exhibiting deviate behavior and administra- 
tively identify those areas needing special service. The “yard- 
stick” can then be applied by a new worker or by a lay leader 
in Youth Project territory with the same results as those a 
practitioner could deduce from his years of experience in di- 
recting special services to needy areas. This illustration points 
out the use of implicit practice theory which was brought to the 
social work research problem. Continuity of research should 
provide occasion for testing and extending this initial theory. 
Classifying and systematizing significant practice theory which 
can be used for guiding research remains one of our most im- 
portant research jobs ahead. This brief example, of course, 
leaves untouched the nature of the service which is classified 
tentatively as “intensive youth service.” 

c) In guiding data analysis. Two illustrations are drawn 
from the study “Maternity and Infant Care Provisions for Serv- 
icemen’s Dependents.” The first has to do with application of 
theory to problem analysis of need, and the second with relating 
findings to theory derived from the social sciences. 

(1) Developing problem categories. The initial question 
raised was: ‘ Is there a need for an EMIC type of program?” 
Clarification of the concept of the need for this study bogged 
down because of differences of opinion among the members of 
the planning committee within our agency. We were not able to 
sort out the elements in our concept of need because discussion 
of the sponsoring committee broke off into a range of contro- 
versial issues from heated arguments about socialized medi- 
cine to emotional descriptions of unrelated case examples of 
hardship situations where servicemen’s wives had received no 
prenatal medical care. Specification of the concept of need as it 
was to be used in this particular study was impossible because 
of the controversial climate of the planning structure which 
initiated the study. The first task in making the concept of need 
useful was to remove the confused mixture of clichés and moral 
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judgments. Only then could we get into clarification of terms. 
We were not able to do this. Therefore the study proceeded 
with a focus on systematizing descriptive data about the nature 
of the need experienced by servicemen’s wives as they sought 
and used medical care. 

At the onset of the study there was a diffused theory, but it 
was not well developed. We had a number of specific questions 
for which we were seeking answers, e.g., questions about 
characteristics which could be used to classify the women by 
population types; series of questions about their social situation, 
their prenatal care, hospital care, pediatric care, financial ex- 
perience, and attitude toward care, costs, etc. Implied in the 
interview schedule was the theoretical notion that relationship 
patterns as found in the woman’s social situation, her attitude, 
the amount or the way she paid for services, and the kind of 
care she received (prenatal or hospital) would be related in 
some way to greater or lesser “need.” We were not able to pre- 
dict what the relationship would be. We had no theory-directed 
hypothesis to guide our data-gathering which could be stated 
above the level of the expectations of simple, empirical uni- 
formity or patterning. Our study focus was defined as follows: 
(1) the magnitude and nature of the need for obstetric, pediatric, 
and hospital care for wives of servicemen; (2) the manner in 
which these needs are currently being met through local medi- 
cal resources: and (3) the expressed reactions of the service- 
men’s wives in regard to present provisions for such care. 

During the course of the field interviewing (away from plan- 
ning structure issues) the rationale as to concept of need de- 
veloped more clearly. Researchers also get emotionally in- 
volved in social issues, and sometimes our objective approach 
is more protected when we stick more closely to our laboratory 
atmosphere. It became clear to us that we did have some theo- 
retical notions about need in this study which we could apply in 
our analysis of data. Our interviewing methods were well de- 
veloped, interviewers used verbatim responses as much as 
possible, and a previous pilot study had given us knowledge about 
the range and type of anticipated answers. It was possible to 
process and analyze our interview data in terms of three 
“problems”: (a) finances; (b) distance; (c) lack of knowledge of 
facilities; and later a fourth problem emerged, (d) the individual’s 
feeling about her situation. Need was operationized in terms of 
problem conditions for which some remedial service could be 
offered. Since all of the ninety-eight women (of stratified ran- 
dom sample) interviewed received prenatal care and were de- 
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livered in hospitals, absence or lack of medical care was not 
found to be a problem and was not used as one of the categories. 

Note that our classification schemes of problems are oriented 
toward some known helping service. This observation can be re- 
peated over and over in social work. What we perceive as a 
problem or need is closely related to some existing form of so- 
cial service. Perception seems to be dependent on established 
meaningful categories; therefore we are less likely to perceive 
need for which there is no recognizable helping service. This 
situation probably accounts for the observation that knowledge 
and understanding about nature of need in social work do not 
push ahead much faster than information and knowledge about 
nature of the social services offered. Perception for one is re- 
lated to perception for the other, and we usually have the “for 
what” in mind when we attempt to measure the need. Our point 
here is that the concept of need as it is specified for research 
can be stated in terms of problem situations. The degree to 
which the problem situations exist determines the amount of 
remedial] service required. This assumes, of course, that we 
categorize our problems into a classification scheme which re- 
lates to designated and appropriate remedial services. We can 
then build our theoretical framework of need around number, 
type, and degree of problem situations which the individual or 
neighborhood manifest. Primary needs, whether physical or 
psychological, may be generic, but their manifestations assume 
a variety of forms. 

(2) Drawing from the social sciences. Another important 
source for research on need for social services is found in our 
related social sciences. Social work research can make im- 
portant contributions in research continuity by applying and 
testing theory in our applied research settings. 

In the analysis of our data we soon found that the same type 
of problem situation had different meanings for different wives. 
Since our interview schedule provided for permissive expres- 
sions of attitudes about the medical care received, it was pos- 
sible to analyze attitudes and feelings about the problem situa- 
tion. For instance, when one wife was asked about her care in 
the county charity hospital and whether she had considered a 
private hospital, she responded: “They were real nice to me 
there and I had visitors. All my friends go to County Hospital— 
I was born there, you know.” Another wife responded quite 
differently: “Oh, the care was all right but I was miserable— 
charity and all that! Our family has always had our private 
doctor, I can’t stand too much of this kind of thing.” Or another 
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wife would say: “I always planned to go to the Navy Hospital in 
Oceanside. All of us Navy girls go there. That’s part of your 
benefits.” In the latter case, driving ninety miles in a neigh- 
bor’s car in the rain while in labor was not described as a 
hardship or a problem. 

So we deduce that attitudes and feelings about problems 
greatly influence the need situation. This leads into an interest- 
ing fragment of theory about the nature of need and related need 
for services to reference group theory as drawn by Robert 
Merton from research in The American Soldier which bears 
upon the ways in which individuals select groups as reference 
points for the evaluation of their own situation. Reference group 
behavior could profitably be the focus of a series of studies on 
attitudes and feelings about problem situations or need for 
services. Separate studies might deal with hypotheses as to the 
various types of need situations which govern the choice of a 
reference group. Need for medical care service may relate to 
a different group as reference than need for neighborhood re- 
creation or need for substitute child care services. Thus, our 
concept of need would take into account the forces which affect 
feelings about the problem which is under observation as an 
indication of need. 

2. Theory drawn from research findings.—The next two ex- 
amples illustrate the use of theory in studies of need where the 
researcher draws from the research situation some related con- 
cepts and attempts to shape some theoretical notions. The first 
one shows how validation of findings and reexamination of the 
empirical data result in extension of the initial theory. The 
second example shows how the exploratory study can be used to 
provide more solid theory when the researcher finds he is facing 
a research situation with only undeveloped theory to bring to the 
problem. Some of our most fruitful sources of theory can be 
found: 

(a) In the deviate case. This example is drawn from the same 
study of need for intensive youth service in disadvantaged areas. 
In this instance, theory is generalized from research findings 
and illustrates the interaction of empirical research with theory 
development. 

The index of need is fully described in The Youth Project 
Yardstick. The example of the “deviate case” resulted from the 
Subsequent months of testing the index in administration and 
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and service planning and led to a further examination of our 
earlier theory. By previous study and plan the settlement pro- 
grams were specifically designed to meet the needs of hard- 
to-reach youth. Therefore, all communities in which settle- 
ment programs are located should fall in place in the areas of 
greatest need as identified by the index. Every settlement com- 
munity but one fell in the census tracts of greatest need. Boys’ 
club program areas which we predicted would fall along the 
periphery of the neediest areas also fell neatly into place. But 
one settlement community was outside, in an area which the in- 
dex had not classified as one of greatest need. This exception 
required us to reexamine the theory which guided our index 
construction. As we studied the population served by our deviate 
case, we found that the settlement was conducting a typical pro- 
gram but to a highly mobile population in a port-of-entry 
neighborhood of lower-middle social rank. After an analysis of 
the community served by the settlement program, it became 
apparent that our “deviate case” required a readjustment of 

our theory and our index so that similar neighborhoods could 

be identified. 

So we say that volunteer leadership as used in youth pro- 
grams cannot tolerate behavior which deviates greatly from 
their own norms of youth behavior, nor can they deal with con- 
stantly changing groups. Professionally trained leadership 
working directly with groups is needed for this type of short- 
contact social group work and also in accepting youth where 
peer group behavior norms differ from the expected middle- 
class standards. Consequently, the index must be adjusted so 
that it can identify those neighborhoods where the population may 
be primarily “white lower middle” but where there is a highly 
mobile population. 

(b) From the exploratory study. This example is drawn from 
our current study which is tentatively titled “The Panorama 
City Study.” It shows how we deduce theory. 

During this past year our staff has been involved in a field 
study on need for services among young families in a new 
tracted area in Los Angeles, called Panorama City. The ques- 
tion was raised by our Family Division, where a decentralized 
geographic approach to casework agency coverage is being used. 
The new tract population constitutes the major portion of Los 
Angeles population growth and the Family Divison thought a 
fresh look at the needs of young families was necessary before 
planning expansion of the usual services. There were two ob- 
jectives to explore: (1) What methods of inquiry appropriate for 
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new communities can be developed? (2) What is the nature of 
the problems experienced by young families in tracted areas? 
What do they recognize as problems? What services are they 
interested in developing for their community? 

Such exploratory studies attempt to bring out important ideas, 
variables, or dimensions rather than to predict. We set a broad 
net which we hoped would catch all relevant factors operating in 
the research situation. Our research focus was not based upon 
solid theory, but we did have a number of hypotheses in mind, 
not precisely formulated. We started with a number of general 
assumptions which represent a loose kind of theory as guide- 
posts in directing the exploratory field study: 

(1) We set up criteria for the selection of our neighborhood 
area for study which would provide for some self-sufficient 
institutions or community structure within which local leader- 
ship could function. We had certain notions about the limitations 
of neighborhood level leadership in assessing family problems 
in their community. Since there existed a considerable social 
science theory about social institutions, we could readily use 
this. 

(2) For community planning purposes we thought there would 
be a number of dimensions in recognizing family problems, 
knowledge about problems in general, specifically about problems 
in Panorama City, and awareness or insight about their own 
family’s problems. 

(3) We thought that if weasked leaders to match a suggested 
list of services with types of problems, we would have a level of 
recognition and, perhaps, some clues which would indicate what 
kind of services they might be ready to utilize. 

(4) Our approach to indigenous groups on the neighborhood 
level was based on our idea that community planning is always 
implemented through some type of organized structure. Our 
assumption was that certain individuals have more weight in 
affecting community behavior, in howpeople respond to services, 
than others. Therefore, we reasoned, if we “dip in” at leader- 
ship spots, these “influences” can furnish better behavior pre- 
diction data about families’ use of service in meeting problems 
for Panorama City, than could a selected number of individuals 
on an area-sampling basis. 

(5) We also had some novel ideas about data-collecting 
techniques. Indigenous groups have had positive past experiences 
in communicating and relating to each other. Group interviews 
with refined projection devices might be an effective and econom- 
ical way of getting the required information. We wanted to ex- 
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periment with a card sort of family problem situations, a match- 
ing of services and problems, and a family expenditures 
schedule for discussion of money management problems. (This 
latter problem developed into a by-product of need for services.) 

There were other carefully considered ideas, but these were 
in tentative, untried form. We wanted to develop a theoretical 
framework which would allow us to take advantage of community 
dynamics in a natural setting. Therefore, an exploratory field 
study was conducted to provide the knowledge necessary be- 
fore we could begin to develop a researchable problem with a 
series of possible hypotheses. 

Space does not permit a review of the outcome of this ex- 
ploratory study which would more clearly describe theoretical 
contributions drawn from empirical experience. Briefly, our 
next steps in researching need for services in such a community 
study will have two foci: (1) Testing the most reliable source 
of data about need (nature of family problems). Our hunch is 
that a neighborhood level leadership (yet to be specified) can 
more economically provide these data for planning purposes 
than can individual interviews through area-sampling methods. 
(2) Refinement of the card sort and the check list device on 
family problem situations. We are now aware of the dimensions 
which must be controlled. Our hunch is that indigenous neigh- 
borhood groups can produce more reliable data as to how the 
community will behave in utilizing services to meet family 
problem needs than can be gained from the aggregate responses 
of a gample of individuals. 

With further reexamination of our exploration study material, 
we will be ready to pose some guiding theory, to specificy our 
concepts, to account for many of the relevant variables in the 
research situation, and to list a central set of hypotheses from 
which we will plan our research project on measuring need for 
services to young families in newly developed communities. 

In these six illustrations I have attempted to show that we 
are making some modest progress in applying theory to studies 
of need—theory which we bring to the research situation and 
thecry which we draw from empirical findings. 

Brief mention should be made of the kind of theory clarifica- 
tions which we get from collating research findings from dif- 
ferent studies and disciplines. This is a form of social science 
integration in which we identify similar types of behavior where 
the common elements are frequently obscured because of dif- 
ferent concept nomenclature. For example, the empirical 
referents may represent similar phenomena, but in one place 
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this may be called “ego strength”; in another, a “problem- 
solving level”; and in another, “nonintellectual learning capa- 
city”; and in the case of our EMIC study, discussed earlier, 
individual “resourcefulness” as used in planning to meet one’s 
need for medical care services. 

Such illustrations of applied research experience as I have 
presented reflect our present status in relation to developing 
a theoretical framework for studies of need. Eclectic flexi- 
bility is essential at this stage of progress. We want to con- 
tinue making use of all sources of theory, implicit and specula- 
tive theory from practice, related theory from other sciences, 
and theory developed of empirical generalizations from our own 
researches. Methodological advances and measurement theory 
will necessarily follow after we have mastered some integrated 
content theory. Content (or substantive) theory development 
cannot move much beyond our progress in defining and delineat- 
ing services. We desperately need to work toward classification 
and systematization of services so that the nature of the service 
for what purpose is recognizable. 

In our eagerness to develop a research product which is 
special and unique to social work, we are likely to forget that 
our research contributions belong to a common body of social 
science knowledge. Whatever progress we make in this area 
must interlock with related knowledge in the social sciences. 
We need both systematization within research derived from 
social work knowledge and between this social work knowledge 
and that of related social sciences. 
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OFFICIAL AGENCY PARTICIPATION IN 
COMMUNITY PROGRAMS 


By LEONORA B. RUBINOW 


“Coordination” is an old and familiar word to social workers 
and health workers. It appears with great frequency in our 
casual conversations. We carry it like shining armor in our 
more formal presentations. We all give it our hearty support. 
And yet as we go about.our daily tasks, we ignore it, we avoid 
it, we step around it, we resist it—in short, we behave as if we 
had never heard of it. 

In chronic illness, the need for coordination is particularly 
important; The patient is sick over a long period of time. His 
condition changes as the weeks go by. His needs shift accord- 
ingly. Depending on the course of the illness, he may over a 
period of some months require a hospital, a nursing home, a 
home physician, a visiting nurse, a psychiatrist, social case- 
work, vocational counseling, sheltered employment, financial 
assistance, an appliance, or any combination of these. If he is 
to receive the full benefit of these services to the degree and 
at the time that he needs them, there will need to be a well- 
planned community program, an atmosphere of mutual respect 
and confidence, a readiness on the part of agencies to think and 
plan and build together, some structure through which such 
activities can be carried out, and some formalized interagency 
mechanism that will facilitate rather than obstruct the flow of 
patients from one to the other. 

Because more often than not we fail to achieve this kind of 
coordinated activity, we find that many patients who could 
benefit from home nursing are never referred for this care; 





* This thesis is developed in the report of the Study Group on 
“The Role of State and Local Coordinating Agencies,” in “Study 
Group Reports,” p. 1, issued by the Commission on Chronic 
Illness for the National Conference on Care of the Long-Term 
Patient. 
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many patients are overhospitalized because there is no way of 
finding them suitable housing; many persons are invalided be- 
cause no one initiates rehabilitation services; many families 
are kept on relief because of reported illnesses and disabilities 
that have never been exposed to medical evaluation; many per- 
sons are returned to the hospital again and again because there 
has been no planning for after-care; and many persons go with- 
out essential care simply because they are not advised of the 
full range of available facilities and services. 

What can the official agency contribute to better community 
coordination? I speak for one official agency—the Department 
of Health at the state level—because I think it represents one 
source of strength that has not yet been fully recognized and 
certainly not fully tapped. As my specific example I am using 
the Division of Chronic Illness Control of the New Jersey State 
Department of Health. 

There are three basic factors that determine the role the 
Division shall play in the battle against chronic illness in New 
Jersey and the paths along which it shall be directed: 

1. There is the law under which the Division operates, the 
Prevention of Chronic Illness Act, approved April 28, 1952. 
Written into this act is a “declaration of public policy” which 
states: 

The growing problem of prevention, detection and care of 

chronic illness, which is of such character as not to be ex- 

clusively medical, educational or welfare, has now reached 
such proportions in this State as to require the participation 
of the State and it is hereby declared to be the public policy 
of this State that the responsibility therefor must be shared 
by the State and the counties and the several munipalities 
and health districts and the voluntary agencies and institu- 
tions within the State and the public at large. 

Further along in this act there is provision for an advisory 
council to be appointed by the Governor, with the stipulation that 
the three state commissioners of health, education, and welfare 
(in New Jersey, this is our Department of Institutions and 
Agencies) shall be ex-officio members. This amounts virtually 
to a mandate from the citizens of the state, through their 
elected representatives, for a coordinated program of chronic 
illness control, with the process of coordination operating both 
horizontally at the state level and vertically, from the state 
down to the local area. 

2. As a matter of general philosophy, the State Department 
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of Health believes that it is not its function to provide direct (45) 
health services. Direct services are essentially a local need ‘ 
and a local function. They should be provided locally through 
local means. However, as already pointed out, the state does 
have the responsibility to assist local government units and 
local agencies with every resource at its command so that they 
may improve their services and may more nearly meet the 
needs of the chronic sick within their areas. 

3. The Division has planned its program on the assumption 
that no one department, group, or organization can do the job 
alone. The problem of chronic illness control is so complex in 
nature, so diversified in need, and so widespread throughout 
all population groups, that only through the combined efforts— 
and the best efforts—of all of us can we make any appreciable 
headway. 

Thus, in these various ways, the stage is set for state-local 
collaboration in a joint effort to prevent and control chronic 
illness, to arrest its progress, and to minimize its disabling 
effects. This collaboration takes place in prevention, case- 
finding and detection, diagnostic evaluation and rehabilitation, 
and it occurs in a variety of ways. For example, the state may, 
on a loan basis, provide local service programs with technical 
equipment that would not otherwise be available to them. It may 
offer grants-in-aid for special personnel on a demonstration 
basis, with the idea that after a reasonable period of time the 
costs will be absorbed by, and the service integrated into, the 
local program—or it may arrange for the training of local 
personnel. It may engage in broad educational programs to- 
gether with the state medical society and other interested 
groups, through such media as, for example, a governors’ con- 
ference, in an effort to arouse public awareness of existing 
problems, to disseminate factual information about them, and 
to stimulate lay and professional leadership to seek suitable 
ways of dealing with them. It may arrange or underwrite 
highly specialized course, institutes, or group conferences so 
that professional personnel may enhance their specific skills. 
It may introduce appropriate research or investigative pro- 
jects or surveys and provide the funds for carrying them out. 

It may take the initiative in stimulating needed local services 
and help in their promotion. It may promote joint studies and 
joint planning on the part of local services with similar or re- 
lated interests. And throughout all these services, it gives a 
friendly consultation that results in a mutually helpful learning 
process for all participants. 
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In one of the reports issued by the Commission on Chronic 
Illness in connection with its recent national conference on the 
“Care of the Long-Term Patient” we find a discussion on the 
need for integration and coordination in community programs, 
which states in part: 

These activities [i.e., integration and coordination] do not 

occur spontaneously but are the result of joint action com- 

monly called planning. The problems that arise in bringing 
together a particular patient and the services and facilities 
he needs at a particular time call for a high degree of 
knowledge, understanding and cooperation on the part of 
several agencies and their staffs. 

Let me cite a few instances of such planning between state 
and local bodies in New Jersey. In an effort to promote early 
detection and diagnosis in heart disease, state assistance has 
been made available to several community hospitals to enable 
them to establish demonstration cardiac diagnostic and con- 
sultation centers. These centers are located in various parts 
of the state. Special equipment and laboratory facilities have 
been provided. Technical personnel has been secured or 
trained. The centers are thus equipped to carry out the many 
highly specialized procedures required, in the light of present- 
day knowledge, accurately to evaluate certain of the more dis- 
abling heart disorders. It is not practicable—or hardly possible 
—for local physicians to provide such services in their offices. 
Through this arrangement, physicians have access to well- 
equipped and competently staffed diagnostic centers. They may 
refer their patients to these centers for diagnostic study and, 
if they like, for consultation, they themselves may—and they 
do—participate in the evaluation process with the center’s team 
of professional and technical specialists. 

To strengthen this program further, the state has sponsored 
a number of courses for general practitioners and pediatricians 
in the findings growing out of recent research and clinical ex- 
perience in heart disease. This too has made for earlier de- 
tection and better diagnosis generally and has resulted in more 
referrals to the centers for more detailed evaluation. In one 
center, two surgeons have received special training in cardiac 
surgery through state funds. Their cardiovascular surgical- 
service is not available to all physicians and all cardiac patients 
who can benefit from it. Their staffing conferences are attended 
by physicians from all over the state. Many other physicians 





? Ibid., p. 2. 
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have received training in some special aspect of cardiology, 
thus adding to the sum total of available skills. 

This state-local partnership has also made it possible for 
several local centers to carry out research projects in the 
prophylactic treatment of rheumatic fever patients. This has 
constituted an additional and a very effective preventive mea- 
sure. And further to round out this program of local cardiac 
services, the state has offered grants-in-aid for home nursing 
care and medical social service, the latter primarily for the 
more effective utilization of general community and rehabilita- 
tion services. Through the accomplishments of this state-local 
partnership—and even more, perhaps, through the process of 
learning to know each other, to accept each other, and to trust 
and respect each other—we begin to see a coming together of 
services at the local level in a more effective and meaningful 
way. 

A somewhat different pattern of collaboration is being used 
in a new epilepsy program which is now going into operation. 
In this instance, we see two departments of state government 
(Health and Welfare) joining forces with the state medical 
society, a state-wide voluntary agency (the New Jersey Associ- 
ation for Crippled Children and Adults), and several local hos- 
pitals in a comprehensive program of epilepsy control, each 
making a contribution within the limits of its own capacity. 
Evaluation centers are being established in these local hospitals 
where needy patients will be accepted for consultation on re- 
ferral from their physicians. Here the preliminary work-up 
will be done with the aid of specially provided equipment and a 
trained technician, under the supervision of physicians trained 
expressly for this purpose. At the same time, a consultant 
team including an epileptologist, a medical social worker, a 
vocational counselor, and a public health nurse will circulate 
from center to center to give consultation, advice, and counsel 
and to make recommendations to the referring physician. The 
personnel on this team will in turn call on local agencies for 
further and more specific assistance with social problems and 
rehabilitation needs wherever this step may be indicated. A 
local public health nurse, working with the referring physician, 
will follow up between clinic visits. 

As is evident in these illustrations, the state has made 
possible the development of needed services atthe local level, 
the extension and better utilization of existing ones, and a bet- 
ter coordinated program for the control of chronic illness, 
slanted, if not yet actually moving, in the direction of rehabilitation. 
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I want to point out more specifically what we are doing in 
New Jersey to integrate local social services into the chronic 
illness control program. For onething, we have held a state- 
wide, three-day institute on heart disease for social workers, 
cutting across all functional fields. We hoped thereby to provide 
an orientation to the potentialities for, and problems of, re- 
habilitation in heart disease, and by implication in all forms of 
chronic illness, and to create an atmosphere through which we 
might eventually unite health and welfare in a joint and ag- 
gressive rehabilitation effort. We plan to follow this up in the 
fall of 1954 with informal discussion groups at the local level, 
bringing together a cross section of local personnel (social 
workers, public health nurses, physicians, vocational counselors, 
recreation workers), in an attempt to achieve this coordination 
on a realistic basis at the grass roots. 

As suggested earlier, grants-in-aid are available to com- 
munity hospitals with chronic illness diagnostic centers, for 
the appointment of medical social workers, on the theory that 
the move toward rehabilitation should begin at the point of 
diagnosis. It is expected that medical social workers in these 
demonstration programs will do much to stimulate local com- 
munity planning around problems of long-term illness and the 
need for rehabilitation. 

The state is also taking steps to develop and strengthen 
those community services that will make it possible for per- 
sons with chronic illness to be cared for in their own homes. 
It has, for instance, been assisting and actively promoting the 
development of community homemaker services. One state- 
wide and four regional institutes have been held to arouse 
local interest and to stimulate community leadership. A uni- 
form training program for homemakers, under the auspices of 
Rutgers University Extension-Division, will be made available 
without cost wherever needed in the state. It is our hope 
eventually to have a chain of homemaker services across the 
state, with a core of uniformly trained homemakers and uni- 
form standards of care. Througha grant-in-aidfor demons.ra- 
tion purposes, a social worker has been added to the staff of 
the original homemaker service in the state, resulting in better 
integration of the service within the community structure and 
achieving a fuller and more planful use of facilities for the 
home-bound under its care. 

The state is also encouraging—and we hope before long it 
will be able to assist materially—other local activities, in- 
stitutional and noninstitutional, directed toward the training and 
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eventual rehabilitation of certain severly disabled groups; but 
these activities are still in the planning stage, and it is thus a 
bit premature to give them more than passing mention. 

Perhaps as significant as anything we have discussed thus 
far have been the informal daily contacts that social workers 
at the state level have had with each other. Within recent weeks, 
we have had a joint meeting of the professional staffs of the 
Division of Chronic Illness Control of the State Department of 
Health and ofthe Bureau of Assistance ofthe State Department of 
Institutions and Agencies. Plans are under way for a return 
visit. We have made a beginning in a joint exploration of com- 
mon problems and are planning jointly to seek satisfactory 
solutions to these problems. We hope also to engage in joint 
studies. 

If this kind of coordinated effort can continue at the state 
level, there will be no force strong enough to prevent it from 
permeating health and welfare activities all they way down to 
the local level of operation. 

I wish to stress one of the recommendations that came out 
of the final deliberations of the recent meetings of the National 
Conference on the Care of the Long-Term Patient: “That each 
State government provide for a specific public agency to co- 
ordinate and develop official programs for care of the long- 
term patient. These agencies should also provide consultation 
and financial assistance to local communities in developing and 
improving their own services, and should utilize the regional 
approach to make the resources of urban centers more readily 
available to rural areas and small communities.” This is 
exactly what is happening in New Jersey. 





3“Summary Reports of Conference Committee,” issued by 
the Commission on Chronic Illness, p. 2. 
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INFORMING PARENTS-—TECHNIQUES IN 
COMMUNITY EDUCATION 


By IRENE T. MALAMUD 


It is difficult to consider a specific program such as this apart 
from the broader mental health program of today. 

Present-day thinking in this area is quite different from 
what it was even a few years ago. A body of knowledge which 
has gradually been evolved out of the research of psychiatry 
and allied fields, both in the natural and social sciences, has 
thrown light on the nature and causes of mental illness and on 
the structure and development of normal personality. We are 
now in a position to think in terms of preventive programs. The 
progress of medicine in many fields has followed much the same 
pattern: concern with the care and treatment of the ill while 
the search for basic information about the illness goes on; then 
eventual discovery of causes and the development of rational 
treatments: and finally, the attack on the disease by way of 
basic preventive measures, at first directly concerned with 
prevention of the illness in the individual and later with con- 
trol of the environmental factors which produce the illness. 

A useful example might be the history of typhoid fever. With 
the discovery of the bacillus which caused this disease, methods 
of inoculation were soon developed which reduced or prevented 
the occurrence of typhoid. Now, control over the sources of 
infection by purifying water and milk supplies has practically 
wiped out this disease. Effective preventive programs emerged 
as the problem of typhoid became the concern of groups in the 
community other than the strictly medical personnel and the 
control of typhoid fever became the responsibility of public 
health officials who worked in and with the community to eradi- 
cate the disease. There are countless other examples which 
might be mentioned. 

In the field of mental illness we may be said to have gone 
through the “inoculation” stage of development. The early 
years of the mental health movement saw great emphasis on 
so-called “child guidance” and the development of clinics 
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which, by means of “inoculating” children who were showing 
incipient signs of emotional or personality disturbances, would 
prevent the development of mental illness in those individuals 
when they became adults. Although this whole program added 
greatly to our knowledge about children and child growth and 
development, it had no appreciable effect on the incidence of 
mental illness. Attention then turned to “parent education,” and 
it was hoped that if parents were provided with all the available 
knowledge on the subject they would do a better job of helping 
their children develop sound mental health. Again, it was all 
too soon found that the situation was not quite that simple. 

We have now moved into a new era and are beginning to face 
the many complex and difficult problems with a more realistic 
approach rooted in more adequate knowledge, which has led to 
the development of sounder methods anda redefinition of prob- 
lems. Perhaps the most significant development in modern 
psychiatry is the coming together of mental health and public 
health. The introduction of public health thinking is stimulating 
a more rational and scientific approach to the problems of men- 
tal illness, while the impact of psychiatry is deepening and en- 
riching all public health programs. 

If we accept the foregoing for the purposes of the present 


discussion, we can now analyze the mental health field and see | ~~ 


that it has three major areas: care and treatment of the men- 
tally ill and the emotionally disturbed; development of sound 
preventive programs with increasing emphasis on research, 
inherent in both of these; and, finally, adequate orientation of 
the public to its role in this over-all program. Sound health 
programs of any kind can only be developed and are effective 
only to the extent that the public understands, accepts, and 
supports such programs. We are all familiar with the terrible 
struggle that went on, for instance, over vaccination for small- 
pox when it was first introduced. The history of medical prog- 
ress is studded with such examples of public resistance to 
medical discoveries. One is painfully reminded of the storm 
that destroyed Semmelweiss when he advocated such a simple 
thing as washing one’s hands before performing gynecological 
examinations. It is well that we recognize this fact and spend 
part of our time and energy in making the public our partners 
in our medical efforts. 

With this delineation of the areas of effort in the mental 
health field, it becomes of increasing importance to work out 
a sound division of labor which is both efficient and realistic. 
Procurement of suitable staff is one of our most serious 
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problems. Perhaps in no health field today are trained person- 
nel so limited and the demands for service so great. In the 
past, clinically trained people, whether they were psychiatrists, 
social workers, or psychologists, spent their time working 

with individual patients, vainly trying to keep up with the always 
increasing demand for treatment of those already ill. Now we 
are beginning to shift our point of view and are recognizing the 
absolute necessity of making better use of the professional’s 
time, focusing attention on the need to cut the rate of incidence. 

As we look around us, we see that the community has a 
wealth of resources which might be mobilized in order to ex- 
tend the woefully inadequate number of “specialists” in this 
field. Clergymen, teachers, parents, social workers, nurses, 
general practitioners, and many others, because of their spe- 
cial function in the community, are key people in the lives of 
their fellow citizens—significant in the lives of children dur- 
ing their early formative years and in the lives of adults who 
find themselves facing stress situations. The kind of influence 
exerted or the kind of help offered may make the difference 
between a constructive solution to a problem or the breakdown 
of an individual. Recognition of these facts, and the develop- 
ment of programs based on them, marks one of the important 
trends in mental health. The use of psychiatrically trained 
personnel to serve as consultant teams to other agencies, to 
schools, and to parents, is one of the basic steps in building 
an effective preventive program along public health lines. 

With this background, community education for parents 
along mental health lines takes on added significance. In de- 
scribing our program in Massachusetts, the term “informing 
parents” is a basic misconception. When we introduced our 
present program about four years ago, we started from the 
premise that “providing information” had long outlived its 
usefulness. There is, after all, a limit to what can be said to 
parents about how to bring up their children. Thanks to the 
barrage of public education, practically every American parent 
was perfectly well aware of all the clichés—that he should 
“love his children,” should “give them independence,” etc. 
Nevertheless, there seemed to be general agreement that the 
job of bringing up children had not been made appreciably 
easier. Something else seemed to be needed, and the problem 
was to see whether we could discover what this “something” 
might be. 

Influenced by the success of some of the methods introduced 
by group dynamics in work with teachers, we decided to find 
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out whether some of these techniques could be adapted to 
working with parents. A program of mental health education 
for parents, however, presents some difficulties which are not 
so importent in setting up projects for teachers. Teachers are 
more accustomed to working and studying in a concentrated 
way. It is generally accepted that special skills are required 
to handle classroom activity, while the even more difficult 
job of being a parent is still largely considered to be a matter 
of “instinct” and, in some mysterious way, of one’s “moral 
caliber.” Moreover, the parent’s relation to the child is in- 
tensely personal, with much more ego involvement than is 
usually true of the teacher’s relationship to the pupil. However, 
it was felt that it might be possible to work out techniques that 
would circumvent these difficulties, or at least minimize them. 
If we all agree that parents and the family are of fundamental 
importance in a child’s early life, that they are primarily re- 
sponsible for laying the foundation for that child’s personality 
and his future relationships with others, then it is high time that 
parents be given systematic help and guidance in carrying out 
their vital respnosibility. One of the most deplorable mani- 
festations today is the concerted attack on parents as the cul- 
prits for everything from juvenile delinquency to emotional in- 
stability and mental disease. Small wonder that parents are 
anxious, confused, and guilty. It is imperative that parents and, 
better still, prospective parents be given both the opportunity 
to acquire sound knowledge about child growth and development 
and the skills to make parenthood a constructive experience for 
themselves and their children. “~~ 
One of the important contributions of psychiatry is recogni- By 
tion of the fact that in order to bring about change in individuals, 
certain dynamic experiences must be developed. This has long 
been the established basis for sound psychotherapy, and we are 
now beginning to adapt this principle to work with groups in 
various ways. The fields of group therapy and group dynamics 
provide new approaches that are being tried out in many places. 
We decided to see whether, by using the group dynamics ap- 
proach, we could move into a new kind of program with groups 
of parents that would set up the kind of situation necessary to 
bring about changes in attitude and provide new insight into 
their relationship with their children. Somehow, we had to break 
down the sterile situation in which parents came obediently to 
listen to the expert in the vain but persistent hope that some- 
where they might find a magic formula which would miracu- 
lously solve all their problems. Our task was to develop the 
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realization that their own feelings and the problems within them- 
selves were crucial in the way in which their children behaved 
and developed. 

We were not concerned with group therapy but rather were 
interested to see whether we could help “normal” parents build 
better relationships with their children with less pain and un- 
happiness for both. 

We hoped to provide psychiatrically trained discussion 
leaders who were skilled in the techniques of working with 
group interactions and by this method establish a kind of trans- 
ference-countertransference relationship somewhat similar to 
that found in work with individuals. 

In the search for newer techniques it was felt that films 


might provide a medium by which parents and leader could 


both be involved in an experience from which they could move 
into a shared discussion of problems that were of concernto- .- 
parents. Groups who requested a speaker on mental health were 
asked whether they would be interested in a new type of pro- 
gram. Some were afraid to move away from the traditional pat- 
tern, but others, more courageous or adventuresome, agreed to 
try it. From the first, these programs were so successful that 
word-of-mouth publicity took care of our communication prob- 
lems. We soon found that films had no magic quality that as- 
sured the success of a program. Rather, it soon became evident 
that it was important for the group leader to use any technique 
with which he felt at ease and by which he could establish a 
comfortable relationship with the group. 

During the first year, this program with parents expanded 
rapidly and extensively. We met with many groups in many 
communities and found an enthusiastic response. We recognized 
very early that we must be modest in our goals at the start. We 
accepted the fact that it was worth while if we were able to do 
nothing more than have groups of people in the community meet 
with psychiatrists who functioned as part of their group, who 
had problems that were similar to theirs, and who bore little 
resemblance to the sinister, bearded characters of the movies 
and popular literature. 

In the second year, interesting developments could be ob- 
served. Many groups asked for a repetition of the previous 
program. Others began to inquire about “something more.” 
Gradually, the requests for continuing series of meetings with 
a discussion leader have increased. These have tended to fol- 
low a rather characteristic pattern. At first, most groups will 
ask for a series of meetings to discuss the relationship of 
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themselves to their children. The next request is: “We have 
talked about our children now a good deal. This year we would 
like to talk about ourselves.” 

During the past winter we have begun to move into a program 
in which parents are asking for a more intensive experience, 
similar to the seminar we have been sponsoring for teachers 
for several years. These seminars are limited to a small group, 
are led by psychiatrists specially trained in group techniques, 
and continue for twelve or fifteen weeks. At the point at which 
this type of program becomes well established we can feel that 
we are really carrying on a preventive program. 

However, this is only one part of a more comprehensive 
effort that is being made in the area of parent-child relation- 
ships. There are other kinds of activities which, when con- 
sidered as part of a whole, point up some of the exciting 
present-day trends. We have been concerned with three levels 
of parent education, so far: 

1. The type of program described above—“single-shot” 
meetings with groups of parents. 

This should be regarded as primarily publie education—an 
effort to build an enlightened public opinion. As such, the goals 
are limited to any one or more of the following: (a) modifying 
existing attitudes toward psychiatrists and psychiatry by mak- 
ing it possible for parents to see them as normal, kindly human 
beings who will discuss sensibly some of the problems which 
concern them—a far cry from the stereotype presented by the 
radio, the movies, and much popular literature; (b) conveying 
the fact that there is no blueprint on how to bring up children; 
rather, we have to get back to first principles, upon which 
modern psychiatry can throw a little light; (c) that the task of 
raising our children is not just the responsibility of the parents 
but rather is a community job; that parents are not alone--that 
they have allies in their community, and that it is important 
to learn how to work together. 

This level of progress is essentially “mass” education. 
During the past year we estimate that we ourselves, only one 
agency, reached approximately eighteen thousand persons of 
whom about eight thousand were parents. 

2. More intensive programs with smaller groups of parents 
which are preciptated out of the larger single meetings. 

At this level, we have a chance to: (a) extend and develop the 
points touched on in the single meeting; (b) establish the point 
of view that there are no specific answers but that one must 
move behind these facts to the realization that the relationship 
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between parent and child is of basic importance; (c) help the 
parents arrive at the point where they realize that their own 
feelings play an important role in their children’s behavior; 

(d) bring about some understanding of the dynamics of child 
growth and development and the fact of wide individual varia- 
tion. The parents are helped to see how often the meaning of a 
child’s behavior may be quite different to the parent and to the 
child; that frequently the parent is projecting his own feelings 
and attitudes rather than seeing the child’s behavior objectively. 

At this level, meetings may be of two kinds: the more di- 
dactic, where organized material is presented which may then 
be discussed; the discussion group in which parents are ready 
to talk about their feelings. 

3. Group dynamics seminars which may be set up when 
parents have reached a point of readiness in which they can 
begin to work through some of their feelings in the group 
situation. 

These levels of parent education are essentially those that 
can be developed and handled by mental health associations if 
they have adequate staff and resources. Beyond this, however, 
there is a whole area of work with parents and others of a much 
more basic kind, which might be called “therapeutic-preventive.” 
The new concept of the consultation team is one example of this 
kind of program. 

In Massachusetts we are beginning to try out these consulta- 
tion teams, and there is great enthusiasm about the develop- 
ments. The underlying principle is to use the team to work with 
teachers, principals, and parents of children whose behavior 
has caused concern to those intimately in contact with the 
child. Seriously disturbed children are referred to other sources 
for treatment. The focus is on clarifying, if possible, the inter- 
personal relationships among the people concerned. It is hoped 
that there will be increased understanding on the part of teach- 
ers and parents so that similar situations may be handled more 
efficiently and constructively. 

Another program of the therapeutic-preventive type is il- 
lustrated by the work now being carried on in several centers 
by such men as Dr. Rene Spitz, Dr. David Levy, Dr. John 
Bowlby, and Dr. Gerald Caplan, at present in Boston. This 
represents more nearly the true public health approach by 
attempting to isolate pathogenic factors in the environment and 
trying to eradicate them. A great deal of work today is being 
carried on in the area of mother-child relationships in early 
infancy with attempts to define healthy relationships as opposed 
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to pathological ones. With some criteria already set up, the 
workers are constantly checking and expanding their observa- 
tions and feel that they are able to detect some specific disturb- 
ances in these early relationships which can be treated in their 
beginning stages before serious damage has been done to the 
child’s personality. 

These people stress the value of working within agencies al- 
ready set up in a community rather than building special study 
centers. Well-baby clinics, the clergyman’s study, the school- 
room, are natural places in which case-finding can be carried 
on. Also, these ancillary groups may be developed into com- 
petent mental health personnel who can carry part of the load 
of building better mental health. 

The importance of broad community support for a sound 
over-all mental health program has already been indicated. 
Here, anyone, in his role as a citizen, has a special contribu- 
tion to make. In a democracy the citizen has a responsibility 
to become informed as to the problems with which his com- 
munity is faced and further responsibility to take his part in 
working out and maintaining an adequate program to meet such 
problems. In the final analysis, if a community is to be a 
healthy community, the citizens must determine the areas in 
which they can solve their own problems as differentiated from 
those areas in which they must employ specialists to deal with 
specific situations. 

The specialists function in many fields, all of which may 
contribute to a climate conducive to real mental health. The 
specialists in the mental health field have their particular 
responsibility of recognizing how to integrate the skills of their 
colleagues in allied fields into a sound mental health program. 
This must include basic research into the nature and causes of 
mental disease with the emphasis on improved treatment 
methods. Of vital importance here is a real cross fertilization 
with allied fields of the natural and social sciences. 

Of still more fundamental consequence is the development of 
effective preventive programs, and here our lines of cOmmuni- 
cation must become even more extensive. Liaison with the many 
other agencies in a community that can be mobilized as effec- 
tive allies to extend our efforts becomes of paramount impor- 
tance in a rational and sound mental health program. 

As psychiatry and public health have begun to integrate their 
efforts, the roles of the various psychiatrically trained person- 
nel have begun to shift. New avenues of effort are opening up a 
and the problem of “who does what” is a matter of consideration 
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in many places. Although many psychiatrists are recognizing 
their responsibility to the community and also recognize that 
they have much to gain by establishing better community re- 
lationships, their role continues to be primarily that of the 
physician whose chief concern is the care of the ill or of the 
medical scientist devoting his time to research. 

In the broader areas of mental health, activity will be 
carried on by specially trained personnel. Here the social 
worker, particularly the psychiatric social worker, seems to 
have the most valuable contribution to make. We have long been 
accustomed to accepting the importance of the psychiatric so- 
cial worker in working with the mentally ill individual. It needs 
only a slight reorientation of the basic casework skills to pro- 
duce efficient workers who are concerned with problems in- 
volving groups of individuals. The development of sound mental 
health programs in a given community is largely a matter of 
basic understanding of interpersonal relationships and how to 
modify these, if necessary, to make them more satisfactory 
and constructive. 

Social workers are oriented toward environmental factors 
and their effect on the individual; their emphasis has been on 
interpersonal relationships. In the psychiatric team—at least 
theoretically—the psychiatrist focuses on the intrapersonal 
problems and conflicts of the individual, while the social work- 
er works to better that person’s relationships with others in 
his environment. It is not too difficult to move on to dealing 
with interpersonal relationships within groups and dealing with 
them directly without necessarily having to start with any one 
individual. Caseworkers who may have had some training in 
psychiatric skills and real orientation in the social sciences, 
particularly sociology, anthropology, and social psychology, 
would be perhaps the best qualified persons to carry on preven- 
tive mental health work. 

We have an expression in our agency that summarizes our 
point of departure: “ casework with the community as the 
client.” We feel that any effort to develop a sound community 
mental health program requires several factors. First, the 
“client” must recognize a need and come to the agency for 
help; his awareness of need may be undefined or even mistaken, 
but the awareness must be there. We must then proceed, as in 
good casework, to work with the group until a “diagnosis” has 
been made. This requires careful study of the community, and 
some understanding of its own unique personality. Next, the 
group is helped to make an assessment of its assets and lia- 
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bilities, and finally, definite goals are set up, both immediate 
and long-range. The community is then ready to carry on its 
particular mental health program and usually requires a mini- 
mum amount of consultation with a state association. It is ob- 
vious that a well-trained social worker who is able to shift 
her focus from the individual to the group is best equipped with 
the skills required to carry on this kind of community organi- 
zation. 

We must recognize that a good deal of all this is based on 
certain assumptions and hypotheses. The trends are so new and 
experimental and personnel is so limited that little has been 
accomplished in testing and evaluating the work that is being 
done. However, most of us are acutely aware of this lack and 
are beginning to turn attention to ways in which some basic 
analysis and evaluation can be made. At this stage of things 
it seems probable that the research must be done by others 
than those so deeply involved in carrying on the work. Social 
scientists from other disciplines can be provided with raw 
material on which to design research projects. Such cooper- 
ative efforts should yield really useful information on the 
validity of much of the work done today. 

In our program, cooperative projects are being set up with 
the Department of Human Relations at Harvard University and 
with the personnel of the newly reorganized Department of 
Mental Hygiene in the State Department of Mental Health. The 
Mental Health Authority is assuming responsibility for state- 
operated clinical facilities in conjunction with community groups, 
who support the program and carry on much of the work of 
public interpretation and education. They also are developing a 
staff of social scientists who will be responsible for setting up 
a competent research program concerned with community 
activities. In the not too distant future it is hoped that we can 
provide an objective evaluation of our program. One thing is 
sure, existing programs will be somewhat modified and new 
activities will develop that we cannot, as yet, even visualize. 

In summary, then, mental health work with parents has 
moved into an entirely new phase during the past few years, 
due partly to the new insights given us by modern psychiatry 
and partly to the integration of public health and mental health. 
We now realize that informing people about these concepts may 
be important for the purpose of developing public opinion which 
can support mental health programs constructively. It is not 
effective in bringing about any fundamental progress along pre- 
ventive lines. 
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Programs must be set up which utilize, so far as possible, 
the techniques of dynamic psychiatry by which parents are 
brought to the realization of the way in which their own feelings, 
attitudes, and conflicts affect the lives of their children. This 
realization is not at the intellectual level but rather at the level 
of emotional experience with the resultant insight that comes 
from such experience. Only as some of the parents’ own 
problems are worked through will they be able to give to their 
children the security and support that the child needs to develop 
sound mental health. In order to build such a program one must 
move slowly, utilizing casework concepts and helping groups of 
parents to grow in their own ability to build sound family living. 
These emotional factors can be dealt with at the group level and, 
indeed, must be, if preventive programs in mental health are 
ever to be achieved. 
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The eagerness of the social work profession for information 
concerning the programs of the United Nations and the special- , , 
ized agencies in the welfare field compels me to give you a 
frank account of our problems as well as of our progress in 
seeking to increase the practical impact of our work. To put 

the whole matter in proper perspective I must remind you of a 
few basic facts. First, our mandate is to seek “higher standards 
of living” and “conditions of economic and social progress and 
development” for all of the 2.5 billion people living on this 
planet in 1954. Even if we limit our activities almost entirely 

to the underdeveloped areas of Asia, the Middle East, Africa, 
and Latin America, we are dealing with about 1.75 billion peo- 
ple. Eighty percent of these people of the underdeveloped areas 
live in villages and rural areas which, even in the advanced 
countries, are the last to share in public health and welfare 
services. Our Preliminary Report on the World Social Situation’ 
concluded that the peasants of the underdeveloped areas have 
been the forgotten men of the twentieth century and have bene- 
fited less from its changes than any other group. In quantitative 
terms, our best estimates indicate that half of the entire popula- 
tion of the world is still living at levels which deny them a rea- 
sonable freedom from preventable disease; a diet adequate to 
physical well-being; a dwelling that meets basic human needs; 
the education necessary for improvement and development; and 
conditions of work that are technically efficient, economically 
rewarding, and socially satisfactory. 

Secondly, you must match against the vastness of these needs, 
the fact that the UN and most of its specialized agencies are 
less than ten years old and have total resources of less than 
$25 million per year for assisting governments in the health, 
nutrition, education, labor, and welfare fields, if we exclude 
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the emergency relief programs in Korea and the Near East. 

Should we then despair? While we are not incurabie opti- 
mists who believe that progress is inevitable, most of the 
representatives and officials of the UN still believe that our 
goals are attainable if we harness man’s vast spiritual and 
physical resources to our common objectives. The UN, after 
all, is not working against the stream of history but reflects the 
fact that fatalistic resignation to poverty and disease is giving 
way to the demand for a better life. Every government is now 
wrestling with the problem of the standard of living of its popu- 
lation according to its abilities. Our job is to foster mutual 
aid, to find the common denominators in successful national 
experience, to stimulate both governmental and nongovernmental 
agencies to the utmost outlay of creative energy to improve the 
general welfare. 

What is it that the UN adds to the efforts of national govern- 
ments, of voluntary societies, and to the self-help efforts of 
the people themselves in raising their standard of living and 
achieving social progress and development? 

To begin with, we have added to the systematic knowledge of 
economic and social problems and to the analyses of the back- 
ground data necessary to economic and social planning. Through 
our statistical and demographic offices we have worked ex- 
tremely hard and with considerable success in improving the 
quality and scope of the mid-century censuses. For the first 
time, many underdeveloped countries have at their disposal an 
intelligible array of facts concerning the characteristics of 
their own population. They know, now, how many children they 
have, how many aged, something more of their birth and death 
rates, occupational structure, income levels, housing conditions, 
educational levels. The importance of this data for social plan- 
ning cannot be overestimated. We have analyzed population 
trends and pointed out the relationship of the facts and the pro- 
jections to economic and social development.” We have analyzed 
many national social programs on a comparative basis—for ex- 
ample, measures to strengthen family life’ asa background for 
social policies to be recommended to governments. We have 
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prepared the comprehensive reports on the world economic 
situation and the world social situation to act as guideposts for 
both national and international action. I cannot enumerate here, 
of course, the growing wealth of technical studies in every field 
of social endeavor which the international agencies have pre- 
pared at the request of their member states; suffice it to say 
that anyone would be forced to be highly selective in choosing 
the documentation most helpful to his community or agency in 
improving health, education, labor, or welfare services. 

The necessity for governmental cooperation in furnishing data 
for these technical studies highlights at the same time a major 
strength and a major weakness in UN work. On the positive 
side, governments find that they must analyze themselves in 
order to answer the questionnaires of international agencies. 
At the same time that officials grumble about the work involved, 
they confess to us privately that it forces them to think about 
their social problems, to coordinate the efforts of many minis- 
tries, andeven at times to find new methods of national, provin- 
cial,and local cooperation. On the negative side, our very de- 
pendence on governmental sources of information sometimes 
hides the real facts from us or at least restricts our freedom 
to publish facts to which we have no official access. 

Without deprecating the practical importance of social re- 
search as the tool of policy formulation, I now turn to the prac- 
tical field work undertaken by the UN and the specialized 
agencies in the social field. This work falls into two broad 
categories: direct assistance to special groups, such as refu- 
gees and displaced persons; and technical assistance to govern- 
ments in the social field. 

I shall not attempt to describe in detail our work in Korea. 
In the shadow of an uncertain future for that devastated land, 
the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency (UNKRA) is 
carrying on health and feeding programs, agricultural recon- 
struction, education, rehabilitation of the handicapped, care for 
homeless children, and, perhaps most encouraging of all, com- 
munity development projects. In close cooperation with the CAC 
of the Army, UNKRA must bind up the wounds of this land. Nor 
shall I relate the frustrating history of aid to 800,000 Palestine 
refugees who are the victims of the birth of a new nation in the 
Middle East. They are still our wards in their crumbling mud 
shacks and tents with their meager wheat and milk ration, 
awaiting with dull eyes the political settlement which will allow 
some or all of them to return to their homeland or find new 
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homes in the Arab States. A few thousands are now working on 
economic development projects supported by UNRWA and the 
host governments, but the great majority must spend their days 
in unproductive activity and in bitter contemplation of their 
fate. The youngsters are in classes established by the UNESCO, 
and the health and welfare services are provided for the whole 
of the refugee population. 

The bridge between the supply and emergency relief pro- 
grams on the one hand and technical assistance activities of 
the UN and the specialized agencies is the United Nations In- 
ternational Children’s Emergency Fund (UNICEF). The 
“Children’s Fund,” as it is widely known, was put on a continu- 
ing basis by the General Assembly in 1953 and the word “emer- 
gency” stricken from its title. This has not detracted one 
iota from the sense of urgency felt by the members of UNICEF’s 
executive board or administration. As the delegate from Israel 
said so well, “The needs of children are always an emergency.” 
The primary emphasis of UNICEF continues to be on mass 
health programs. With the cooperation of the World Health 
Organization (WHO) and the participating governments, who 
more than match every cent of UNICEF aid, 50 million children 
have been tested for tuberculosis and 22 million inoculated with 
BCG antituberculosis serum. Mass-feeding programs have 
served another 11.5 million mothers and children. Since 1950, 
however, the nature of the UNICEF program has shifted to 
long-range activities for improving the health and welfare of 
children. Nutrition programs in eighteen countries, milk con- 
servation, and partial support in supplies and equipment for 
5,300 maternal and child health and welfare centers make up 
the impressive total of UNICEF activities to the middle of 
1953. The story of the joint action of UNICEF, WHO, the UN 
Department of Social Affairs, and the Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAO), will be told to the next session of the 
Economic and Social Council. The cooperation of twenty-two 
important international nongovernmental organizations and 
many hundreds of national organizations helps to make up one 
of the exciting examples of a humanitarian effort which has 
caught many a sophisticated diplomat at his most vulnerable 
point. 

The technical assistance activities of the UN in the social 
field are hardly less dramatic, and their practical impact in 
relation to the dollars invested is most encouraging. An in- 
creasing amount of our staff time, supplemented by nearly 750 
experts yearly and nearly 750 fellowships to applicants from 
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the underdeveloped areas, goes into these long-range activities 
to assist governments in initiating or improving health and 
social services. 

For example, we may take the work of the WHO in the con- 
trol of malaria. During the year 1953 the WHO assisted 
twenty-one countries in malaria control, in many cases in co- 
operation with UNICEF. The Director-General of the WHO 
and the Executive Director of UNICEF that both reported that 
1953 may well prove to be the turning point in the history of 
malaria control. After five of years of effort, many of the 
countries of Southeast Asia and the Middle East have success- 
fully conquered malaria as a national health problem. WHO has 
offered training of many kinds to meet the increasing demands 
for assistance in strengthening national malaria control or- 
ganizations, and it has emphasized the functions of teams in 
providing systematic practical training in malaria projects. 
Assistance has also been given to malaria institutes and cen- 
ters for training in insect control. It has long been recognized 
by health authorities and to a growing extent by economic min- 
istries that the malaria scourge is a major obstacle to econom- 
ic development and costs the nations, in tropical areas espe- 
cially, millions of man months of labor every year. The people 
themselves in many countries have demonstrated their en- 
thusiasm for the kind of help which they are receiving from the 
international organizations. In Afghanistan, for example, the 
people of a remote section in the north petitioned their govern- 
ment to maintain the WHO malaria control team in their area. 

This is only one aspect, of course, of the important work be- 
ing done in the health field. Many of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries have been able to decrease infant mortality rates as much 
as 50 percent in a few years’ time with the assistance of the 
WHO and UNICEF. Recognizing that spectacular gains must be 
established on the bulwark of strong public health organiza- 
tions, WHO has, at the same time that it was undertaking mass 
campaigns against disease, concentrated a sizable portion of 
its resources on the strengthening of national health services. 
Not only has this policy been pursued in the national capitals, 
but the work of public health services and the importance of 
their coordination with nutrition, education, and welfare ser- 
vices has been established through the practical results ob- 
tained by the use of teams in health demonstration areas. 

This kind of effort in the health field is closely paralleled 
through the emphasis given by UNESCO to its fundamental edu- 
cation program. After beginning its work in a wide range of 
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projects in the natural and social sciences and humanities, 
UNESCO has, in its latter years, given an increasing amount 

of attention to primary schooling for children and fundamental 
education for those adults and children who have not had the 
advantage of formal schooling. It is an attempt to reach il- 
literates with the simple facts which may be taught them con- 
cerning their environment, their health and welfare, and means 
of increasing their agricultural production. It is in many coun- 
tries combined with special literacy campaigns. Two regional 
fundamental education centers have been established by UNESCO 
in Patzcuarro, Mexico, and in Sirs-el-Layyan, Egypt. These 
centers draw teams of young men and women from the twenty 
Latin American countries and the six Arab States. These young 
people are trained as fundamental education teachers and sent 
back to establish centers which, in a few countries, are al- 
ready engaged in training teachers and community leaders. We 
believe this to be a highly valuable contribution to the total ef- 
fort of the UN and the specialized agencies in community de- 
velopment. 

The International Labor Organization (ILO) has stepped up 
its work in vocational training as a direct contribution to 
economic development. At the same time, it has pursued its 
long-term policy that any improvements in productivity must 
go hand in hand with advances in social policy leading to im- 
proved conditions for the workers and the provision of better 
food, clothing, housing, and other necessities for the people in 
general. To achieve these ends, the ILO has worked closely 
with governments in initiating or improving their legislation 
concerning hours of work, holidays, safety conditions, and 
other labor standards. At the same time, they have fostered 
the cooperative movement and helped to organize it, particular- 
ly in those countries of Southeast Asia where the cooperatives 
are becoming a highly important sector of ‘the economy. Of 
particular interest to social workers is also the advice avail- 
able through the ILO in the fields of vocational guidance, em- 
ployment services organization, and the protection of women 
and young workers. Through their efforts many of the under- 
developed countries are able to avoid the periods of great 
stress and personal and social injustice which accompanied the 
Industrial Revolution in the West. 

The FAO is also making a contribution in the social field, 
particularly through its nutrition and home economics pro- 
gram. In a few areas, special institutes for the study of local 
foods and local diets have been established. One of the most 
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successful is the Nutrition Institute in Turrialba, Costa Rica. 
This work is particularly important if the efforts of UNICEF 
are to have a long-range effect. It is obviously not possible 

to feed hungry children indefinitely on imported milk, and new 
sources of local proteins, fats, and minerals must be found. 
One of the more dramatic projects of the FAO has been its co- 
operative effort with UNICEF in stamping out kwashiorkor. 
This disease, affecting hundreds of thousands of African child- 
ren, has been defeated by UNICEF curative treatment in pro- 
viding powdered milk. The FAO, however, is tackling the roots 
of this problem to assure that a preventive approach may be 
found. The FAO is also giving considerable attention to home 
economics in the agricultural extension systems through which 
it is advising many of the countries in underdeveloped areas. 
Our own findings in family and child welfare services indicate 
that the management of the household and preparation of food 
can make almost as important a difference in the standard of 
living in many countries as any actual increase in food pro- 
duction. 

Coming more directly to the activities of the UN in the social 
field, I shall highlight some of our activities in the social wel- 
fare field in 1953. The broadest opportunity which we have had 
to assist governments through the advisory social welfare ser- 
vices program presented itself in the request of Burma that 
the UN help it to prepare a new and comprehensive program of 
social services. Burma had previously accepted assistance 
from the United States in the preparation of its economic de- 
velopment plans and was eager that it should have a parallel 
plan for the distribution of any economic benefits accruing to 
the country for the most needy parts of its population. We have 
sent a team to Burma, headed by our regional social welfare 
adviser and including experts in labor welfare, family and child 
welfare, community organization, primary education, and 
health services. The report has already been accepted by the 
Government of Burma, and we have followed up our initial aid 
with individual advisers to help in the implementation of a 
number of recommendations. 

Similarly, we have seized the opportunity of assisting two 
other governments, Syria and El Salvador, in a complete survey 
of their services for children. A series of concrete recom- 
mendations to help those governments fill the gaps in their 
programs and improve the organization and training of their 
staffs for child welfare has resulted from these efforts. A 
special effort has been made by the UN to step up the training 
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of social service workers both at the professional and the com- 
munity level. We have sent missions to establish or improve 
professional schools of social work in eighteen countries. In 
recent years we have been particularly conscious of the need 
of extending the interest of the professional schools to the 
training of auxiliary and community workers. In light of the 
pleas made in the Social Commission by representatives of 
underdeveloped countries, we have urged that professional so- 
cial workers themselves undertake the responsibility for train- 
ing aids who must carry out all the work in the villages. It is 
important that such workers should be considered as supple- 
mentary to professional social workers and not as supplanting 
such workers. We have completed a cycle of three meetings 
of experts in Gandi Gram, Beirut, and Bogotd on the best 
methods for training auxiliary and community workers. We 
have searched out the persons who are actually running the 
village institutes and training courses and have explored with 
them the reasons for success or failure of particular experi- 
ments. We are now discussing the results of these meetings 
with our colleagues in the specialized agencies and hope we 
shall be prepared to undertake some joint demonstration 
training courses in 1955. 

The program for rehabilitation of the handicapped has 
captured the imagination of many social and health leaders 
interested in the work of the UN. Again, this is a field re- 
quiring the combination of the social welfare interests of the 
UN with the health, education, and labor interests of our 
sister agencies. We have worked as a team to establsih demon- 
stration centers in Yugoslavia and Egypt and have in prospect 
other centers, in Brazil and in India. We have had splendid co- 
operation from the nongovernmental organizations and we are 
now exploring the possibilities of a new demonstration center 
in Turkey with the help of the World Veterans Federation. This 
center will be of special importance because of the UN’s moral 
responsibility for the handicapped Turkish veterans of the 
Korean war. 

We must deal also with prevention of crime and the treat- 
ment of offenders and we are giving our major attention to the 
prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency. Following 
discussions at meetings of experts in several countries we 
have granted a number of fellowships and scholarships to social 
workers and administrators dealing with these problems in 
the underdeveloped countries and have, in a few cases, also 
sent advisers. This is one of the problems in which it is clear 
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that the stage of economic development cannot be equated with 
a solution to the problems of juvenile delinquency. On the con- 
trary, the rate of juvenile delinquency appears to increase with 
the rate of urbanization and industrialization. This accounts 
for the fact that the countries most interested in this problem 
are those undergoing a rapid economic development. 

I should not like to leave our UN work in the social field 
without calling attention to our program for the extension of 
low-cost housing. We have most recently collaborated with 
the Government of India in a large-scale exhibit of stabilized 
earth construction. More than a thousand houses and a com- 
plete community eenter were built as models, and the houses 
were all constructed for less than $1,200. Some thirty thous- 
and people visited the exhibit daily, and it promises to have a 
real impact throughout Southeast Asia. A seminar at the close 
of the exhibit made a number of specific recommendations 
concerning public housing programs, use of local building 
materials, and self-help techniques for rebuilding the villages. 
The relationship of this program to the community develop- 
ment program is becoming more clear each year as we send 
experts into this field. 

I must emphasize that there is scarcely a single important 
social program which does not require joint action of the 
health, labor, education, and welfare agencies on an international 
as well as on a national level. This is particularly demonstrated 
in the community development program, in the training pro- 
grams, and in our efforts to strengthen our administration of 
social services in the underdeveloped areas. It is these areas 
to which the Council has directed our special attention and 
asked our concentration for the next few years. What has been 
the impact of this development of international social policies, 
of this volume of technical assistance and the limited amount 
of direct aid in special areas? I believe we can make some 
rough evaluations of the main elements in the international 
social programs. 

In health, the results have been most impressive and 
measurable. Death rates in some of the countries in which 
we are working have dropped as much as 50 percent in a five- 
year period. Malaria has been wiped out in large areas. The 
incidence of tuberculosis among children where UNICEF ac- 
tivities have been concentrated has decreased markedly. 

UNESCO activities harnessed with those of the governments 
of the underdeveloped areas have produced notable increases 
in the number of children in school and a lessening of dis- 
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crimination against education of girls, an increase in the num- 
ber of years that children are staying in school, and an increas- 
ing emphasis on primary education to fit children to live in 
their environment. The problems of securing adequate teacher 
training, basic training materials, and school buildings are 

still tremendous obstacles to the advances which countries are 
psychologically ready to accept. 

Against poverty, our progress is least impressive. The 
age-old problems of warn-out land, low productivity of labor, 
poor organization of the labor market, poor distribution of 
industrial plant and know-how, are not to be solved with the 
wave of a wand or a magic drug. Here our international efforts 
most need to be combined with the bilateral programs of 
economic aid, technical assistance, and national efforts to 
increase industrial and agricultural productivity and interna- 
tional trade. We are making our contribution to the social 
aspect of these efforts by helping countries to anticipate the 
problems of dislocated families, urbanization, delinquency, 
and special needs of children, and to help them organize their 
welfare services to avoid many of the mistakes made by the 
Western world during its Industrial Revolution. 

We are doing our utmost at the UN to improve the quality 
and geographic spread of our program, to coordinate the ef- 
forts of the UN family of organizations, and to interpret our 
program in a way which will command public support and the 
full cooperation of nongovernmental organizations. In all of 
these efforts we shall continue to count upon the sympathetic 
understanding and active support of the National Conference of 
Social Work. 














NOTE 


Other papers presented at the 81st Annual Forum of the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work are published in The Social 
Welfare Forum, 1954 








